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Abstract 



As one In a serlts of reports about a major, multi-site Investlaatlon 
tSi°iHS^^"* "PO''* conlifhs findings and dlscussl^fconcl^^ ^ 

the Influence of contextual factors upon nhe prelervlce clliffiaf S^^ 

study as wel 1- as^the substance of other documents resulting from It Next a 

section Is provided which, outlines both the types ^^S^^c?^ 

analyses awl 1 ed to them. Demographl c character? ^fts 'o^ W^SS 

,( such as. school facul^ composition^ class size eS ?*iS vS^i^ ■ 

possible, relationships' to ^veralqu^ 

fomal Tules and regulaM^^ 6^ Participating ^f^^^loiT 

Institutions and school districts to govern student^tS^^^ 

teacher ,c«perat1ng teacher^ and university supervlior)^ were rev^ew^d and 
discussed. Implrcations of the findings for practitioners aS resea^^^^^ 
teacher education are included throughout the text • researcnersb in 
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" Preface ^ 

. . . .. - . ^ _ _ ^ . 

Professional educfttia^ll chteracttrlzad by ^ unlqut feature which Is 

absent from other edg&ttiwi opq^p This feature, clinical 

education, J s inanlfest In twhef^ preparation programi irost typically as 
student teaching^ The linp^flfinci raf student teaching appears to be asiumed by 
most. If not all, p^r%ot\f mern^ti with the education of teachers-to-be* 
Yet, discipline and corhp^fyitye ttnqulrles Into the procesiei and outcomes of 
student teaching, with a f^dwcepfrtlons, have been sporadic and often lacking 
in focus. • ' 

The Research In T6a5h%f Education (RITE) program area of the Research and 
Development Center for TeatMflduocation at The University of Texas at Austin 
conducted a large-scale of s»tudent teaching during the fall and winter 
of 1981-1982. thiis descHbtlfi stiMdy was designed to provide a comprehensive, 
picture of the ellnleal Co^hpffiint fiNof the professional education of ^teachers* 
This report Is ©nt^l^ Herltes which depends upon the data from this 
Investigation for destrlp^if^ fln«d1ngi, conclusions, speculations, and 
implications. Other ftpor^iiii thte series have been and will continue to be 
made available by. RITE* 

The RITE conceptual l^^ttfn of student teaching focused upon three major 
components of the experlfnegl Pir^tlcl pants In the process , Interactions 
between and among the parti <lp8ntt> ind the contexts. In which student teaching 
; takes place* It Is tM^ 1d%tof tha^se which Is the primary concern of this 
report. Two large colltfleS fliducMtlon, two school districts^ and thirty- 
/ five elementary and seegf^d^f|leho0^ols served as contexts for the Experiences 
studli^ by RITE* The ahara^W*t1& cs, formal and InfermaV, of these contexts 
and their apparent infliitnciiipon student teaching are reported In this 
document. During the fall cflgBz^ the material from this report and from 
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others will bi combined with still unrtportad findings to provide a full 
description of the ellnlcal component of preservlce clinical teacher 
education. . • ' • 

This report was written by Maria E» Deflnp, Suian Barnes, and Shiiron 
O'Neal of the RITE staff* As Is true of any l^^^p^l^ study, however, many 
others, contributed to the content and form of tht^eport. Among these 
Important others are Sara Edwards^ Hobaft Huklll, Robert Hughes, Jr«, 
Guadalupe Guzman, Linda Mora, and Luann McLarry. We are also grateful for 
suggestions made ^ Center colleagues Julie Sanford and Bill Rutherford. 
Freddie Green and Vicky Rodgers provided patient and efficient assistance In 
the preparation of the manuscript. . \ 

We continue to be grateful to the more than two hundred participants in 
the study* They demonstrated their professionalism again and again as they , 
provided the data upon which thl^ report and others are based* # 

Gary^A* Griffin 
- , Principal Investigator 
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The CQntext of Clinical Preservlce Teacher Education: 
* , The Student Teaching Experience _ 

Introdu ction 

A major research Investigation of praservlce cVlnlcaV teacher education/ 
or student teaching^ was conducted during the fall of 1981 by the Research In 
Teacher Education (RITE) program divlil on of the Research and Development^ 
Center for Teacher Education. : One goal for^ the study was to describe In 
detali the student teaching experience at two s1tes» In terms of the ' 
characterlstlcSp behaviors^ and Interactions of cooperating teachers, student, 
teacherst and university . supervisors of student teachers within their 
institutional contexts. The present report addresses the last area of 
emphasis of the study* the Institutional contexts of student teaching. 
Rationale : • - 

,.The praservlce clinical experience In teacher education, often called 
student teaching, ISothe capstone-of^ the professional preparation of most 
teachers. After student teaching the novice Is presumed to be adequately 
prepared to. assume responsibility for his/her own classroom. Most student 
teachers expect to achieve this minimum competency as an, outcome of':\thetr 
professional preparation and most educa'tlonal Institutions attempt to meet ; 
this general goal throughVtheIr programs. - Even though rost preservlce 
programs emphasl2^e actual classroom performance In the aval uati on, dfo student :: 
teachers, many factors Mnslde and outside the classredm^may^lrifluence the = U- ^<^i 
performances of those people Involved most Intimately with? student teaclHngr ^^^^^^^^ 
namely the university supervisors* cooperating teachers, and studentJtiaeKerVi^?^^^^^ 
In order to fully describe the Student teaching experience, the Interactions:"^ . 
of the systems of governance and procedures of both the universities and the V/. 



public school systems, as well as the Individual classroom settings, imist be 
taken Into account* This report Is an attempt to describe some factors which 
may act as constraints upon the student teaching experience. > 

Since this rfeport Is part of a series produced by the RITE program ^ 
resulting from the Clinical Teacher Education - Preservica Study » some 
referenct to these Is Indicated* Far a more detail ad rational a for^the study, 
a literature review, a description of the methodology, as well as appended 
Instruments, the reader Is referred to Griffiri, Hughes, Barnes, Carter, 
Deflntf, and Edwards (Note 1)* A comparative analysis of documents related to 
the teacher education programs at the two sites and preliminary background and 
demographic Information gathered by quastlonnaire from the participants In the 
study Is contained In Hughes, O'Neal, and Sriffin (Note 2), Further analysis 
and findings related to personal and professional characterlstlcst change» and- 
outcomas as measured by self ^administered psychological tests are presented In 
Hughas' and Huklll (Note 3) with instrumnts In final form appended* 
Organization 

The following points are addressed specifically In tha prasant raportV 
First, a, methodology section Is provided which details more fully the analysis, 
of qualitative and quantltatlva ita* Next the general characteristics of 
participating unlvarsltlas ^nd the characteristics 6i participating elementary 
and secondary schools and their populations are descrlbad* Third, the formal 
regulations of the participating universities and public school systems are 
ravlewad, followed by a discussion of the Informal organizational properties 
of part'^clpatlng universities and public schools* Finally, a sun^ary Is 
provided. 



Methodology 

Sample Description 

The following analyses art baseH on data colltcted by the RITE staff from 
two sites. ' The first site was State University (SU)*, a large public 
university whose student teachers were assigned to elementary schools In 
either a mid-sized urban school district or a smaller suburban school 
district. These districts together are referred to as Lakevlew. At this site 
data were collected on 43 cooperating teachers* 44 student teachers s and 13 
university supervisors. The second site was a large, private university 
(Metropolitan or MU) located in a large urban center* Data were collected on 
45 cooperating teachers (39 at the elementary level , 6 at secondary), 49 
student teachers (43 at the elementary level and 6 at secondary) , and four 
uni'verslty supervisors who were assignedVfb srhools in the Urban school 
district. The sample was composed of a general and an intensive group of 
participants. At each site university supervisors , principals and others were 
asked to Identify 10 effective cooperating teachers. These cooperating 
teachers (10 at each^s1te)_and_the student teachers and university supervisors 
with whom they worked composed the Intensive sample (20 cooperating teachers, 
20 student teachers, nine university supervisors)* 
Procedures 

The Intensive subsample was drawn in order to gain more comprehensive 
data from that group. Both the intensive and general sample participants 
completed background questionnaires at the beginning of the student teaching 
experience and self -administered five Instruments at the beglnnlngp middle^ 
and end of the student teaching^ experience* These Instruments Included the 
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Educational Preference Scale (Lacefleld & Cole, Note 4), Teicher Concerns 
Questionnaire (Funer, 1969), Rigidity-Flexibility Index (Hughes. Griffin, & 
DeflnorNote 5), Internal •External Locus of Control (HacDonald & Tseng^ Note 
6), and. the Self-Pefceptlon Inventory (Soares 1 Soares, 1968), Two other 
mtasureSp Paragraph Completion (Hunts Greenwood, Hoy^ & Watson, Note 7) and 
Empathy Construct Scale (LaMonIca, Note 8), were completed only at the 
beginning and end of the semester. In addition the Quick Word Test (Borgatta 
& Corslnl, 1960) was self -administered only at the start of the semester while 
the Teacher Work-Life Inventory (Blumberg & Klelnke, Note 9) was administered 
only at the end of the semester. The Intensive sample also kept journals, 
audiotapad^ their conferences , and participated in beginning, middle and end of 
semester Intervlows^ Additionally, cooperating teachers and studtnt teachers 
In the intensive sample were observed three and .four times, respectively, over 
the .course of the semester. The general sample responded in writing to 
abbreviated forms of the interview protocol at times coinciding with the 
interviews of the intensive sample^ 
Data Analysis 

The major data sources for this report consisted of the Interviews of the 
Intensive sample, published documents from the Institutions Involved, and the 
questionnaires answered by all participants. A discussion of the analysis of 
each data source follows* 

Interview data . In an effort to reduce the bulk of information found in 
the Interviews a coding scheme was developed. It was created with the 
following principles in mind: 

1. The smaller the nunter of categories, the greater the chance of 
accurate coding. 
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2* Coding should aim at reducing bulk without expunging Infonnatlon 
and flavor, 

3. The subjects' language should be preserved at all costs. 

The first attempts at organizing Interview data resulted In a large and 
complex category system. The number of categories was reduced by focusing on 
the gross and significant topics addressed in each interview* The following 
four categories grew out of the data: 

1. Backgrdund . Information placed in this category refers to the 
characteristics of the student teachers, cooperating teacherSp and 
university supervisors and the experiences and preparation that they had 
had prior to the current semester* Examples include formal course work, 
inservice training, and/or social service preceding the student teaching 
semester. 

2. Teaching * This category includes all Infomatlon about the student 
teachers', cooperating teachers' , or university supervisors' experiences 
when they were in charge of instruction* (This could have been with one 
child, a group of children, or the entire class*) Any of the following 
Information would be relevant* the topic of subject covered, the 
organization of the class acttvity, who planned and directed the 
activity, and who the participants were* 

3* Supervision and Teacher Education . All statements about the 
experiences gennane to the monitoring and evaluation of student teachers' 
perforfnance and its Improvement belongs to this category. Infonnatlon 
might refer to what was comiiunlcated, and when and howi what was 
observed, when and by whomi what was covered In student teaching 
seminars J what were the participants' professional and personal 

o 
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reUtlonshlps throughout the simestiri and how well a participant 
responded to supervision* 

4, Soals, Expectations and Ideal s . Frequently, Interviews contained 
Inforrnatl on about the personal, behavioral andT academic alms, asplratloni 
and ambitions of the student teacher, the cooperating teacher and the 
university supervisor » Also found were statements couched 1n terms of 
Ideal teaching, supervision or pracMce teaching experiences. This ^ 
Information Is included here, as are 4ny Individual's goals for someone 
else, such as cooperating teachers* hopes for student teachers' progress, 
university supervisors' Intentions for supervising student teachers at a 
lat^r visit to the school, and student teachers' goals for children In 
their cooperating teachers' class. 

Each Interview question was first classified according to Its Intended 
focus. Data analysts then read all the answers to one question^ Those 
portions of the answers which seemed pertinent to the question were 
underlined^ All answers to one question were then grouped together for ease 
of reading. Each data analyst then constructed a paragraph sumnmrlzing the 
answers to Individual questions « The^e sunmarles noted the following four 
Items: (1) most frequent answeri (2) differences In answers across role types . 
(student^eacheFs .^cooperating teachers, and supervLUQ|lS.Ljnd_Acrosi sites; 
(3) the least frequent answers-, and/or, (4) a notewortf^ area that was omitted 
altogether. 

This was done for the purpose of extracting identifiable "themes'* or 
trends In response contents Often, the conceptual liatlons about background 
experiences, goals, etc. were expressed as therMS COTinon to all participant 
types In both locations, emphasizing the fact that people enter and leave the 
student teaching experience with sets of shared beliefs which may not 



otherwise be dlractly evident. In particulirs theifies extracted from Interview 
dita fom the backbone of the discussion of Infomal prDcesses of the 
ynlverslty presented liter In this report* 

Documents i. In order to examine the student teichlng programs at 
Metropolitan and State Universities, official university and pybllc school 
documents were examined^ The Director of Field Services at e«h university 
and the Offices of Staff Development for each school system provided the RITE 
staff with documents which delineated the major roles and responsibnities of 
the participants In the student teaching experience, stated thk prescribed 
university curricula necessary at each Institution in order to be rewomiended 
for state credential ing, as well as stipulated the recommended guidelines for 
observations and evaluations of the student teachers. 

Questionnaires . All parti c1 pants , in both the general and intensive 
samples p completed the Background Questionnaire (Apperidix A) prior to the 
beginning of the study. The questionnaire was developed by the RITE staff in 
order to obtain as much information about the sample as possible^ Such 
information was^ a necessary precaution against sampling erfOft whereby 
findings could be the result of having gbtained a unique sample with regard to 
site or participant role. 

In additions participants responded to the Instruments described above^ 
as well as two rating scales generated by the RITE staff to assess 
participants' expectations for, and satisfaction with, the student teaching 
scale (see Hughes i HukilU Note 3)* Analyses of the questionnaires included 
calculation of descriptive statistics (e.g., standard deviations, frequencies, 
Intercorrelatlon matrices, etc*) and Inferential statistics (particularly 
ANDVAs of scores across participant roles, sample types, and sites). Findings 
resulting from specific analyses will be presented together with their 



possible interpnitatians in each section of the report. Given this overview 
of tha methods and procedures utilized for data collection and analysis, the 
^^^aracterl sties of participating sittes may be presented and discussed. 

Characteristics of Participating Universities 
Two universities were involved In this stiMy, Metropolitan Universit^miid 
State University. Metropolitan University is an exclusive private Institution 
of approximately 27^000 students located in a major urban area. Its College 
of Education includes 58 full time faculty, 9 Joint appointments, and 110 
adjunct faculty and lecturers* State University, on the other hand, is one of 
the largest state institutions in the country, containing close to 47,000 
students. Approximately 2,350 students were seeking certification through 
completion of requirements at the university (the nuntoer is inclusive of 
graduate studentSt those in language arts, etc*). The State University 
College of Education employs approximately 152 full time aquivalent faculty 
members. It is locked in a mldsiie city with soro light iridustry. Both 
institutions offtr bachelor's* master's and doctoral programs in education 
which are fully accredited by state, regional and national agencies, 
Characteflstics of Participating Elementary and 
Secondary Schools and their Populations 
In order to attain a more complete picture of the context in which 
student teaching occurs, the RITE staff garnered data about several aspects of 
the participating schools* composition, ftnong these were the nunber and types 
of school facultyp languages spoken by each schools pupllit demographics of 
the school children, school building age, parental InvolveTOnt, and so on. It 
was not always possible to gather Information about all aspects of composition 
from all schools, and in some cases data represent only one of the two study 
sites (this will be drawn to the reader's attention whenever appropriate). 



More specific Infonnatlon about the den^gfiphiCp personal and profasslonal 
characteristics of the participating student teacher, cooperating teachers » 
and university supervisors have beeni reported elsewhere {Hughes and Hukm * 
Note 3)* . 

Staff Characteristics ^ ^ 

Flndlngi ^ Inforrotlon about the schools* faculties and administrations 
appear typical of most districts In the nation. For exafnple» across the two 
sitess 34*8$ of the principals were woren. An overall average of *88 full 
time equivalent (FTE) additional administrators were present In each building 
but there were pronounced site differences behind this average* kt Lakeview? 
a mean of .44 FTE other building administrators were In each schools whereas a 
mean of 1«6 FTE administrators were In each building In the participating 
Urban district schools* 

Parallel differences across sites in the quahtltles of other school 
faculty and staff are noticeable also* For example, there were twice as many 
classroom teachers per building In the Urban district as there were in 
Lakevlew (x ^ 50*5 and x ^ 25, respectively)* While there was an overall 
average of 9.7 teacher aides per building, Lakevlew had an average of three 
aides per school; Urban schooli had an average of 20.5* Urban had twice as 
many FTE counselors per building as Lakevlew (l.S and .8, respectively)* One 
apparent exception to this trend concerns the number of special teachers per 
building (e.g., art, music, atc«). Lakevlew reported an average of «9 FTE 
special teachers per building, whereas Urban reported an average of .39 FTE 
special teachers* 

Discussion . Interpreting both the general trend in staffing differences 
and the exception Is lasi difficult than it might appear. Urban Is a 
substantially larger district (In tenns of geography and nun^ers of studenti) 



than Lakeviewi therefore one might reasonably expect it to have larger 
faculties and staff* on the average. In addition , sore of the discrepancies 
may reflect the inclusion of two secondary level schools In the Urban district 
(only elementary schools were In the Lakevlew sample). For example * the 
ieconda ry schoSls did not report any art or mutic teachers as ipeclal 
teacheri* thereby deflating tht Urbari average. Also, secondary schools may be 
more likely to have additional administrators and counselors assigned on a 
full time basis than are elementary schools, which may have contributed to 
some of the differences In these figures across sites as well* 
Pupil Characteristics 

Findings pertaining to cultural dlv^erslty . The next contextual aspects 
examined focus more upon the students in the schools, than upon the schools 
per sa. As a way to address the Issue of pupil cultural diversity, the nu^er 
of languages spoken by children In each school was reported to the RITE 'staff 
by the participating schools' administrators^ Table 1 displays a list of the 
languages (other than those served by bilingual programs) which school 
administrators from the two sites have documented ai being spoken by pupils in 
their buildings. Each column shows the number of schools which reported 
having children who speak the language listed. As should be apparent from a 
glance. Urban schools have both higher overall frequencies of foreign 
languages and a much greater variety of foreign languages represented than do 
\Lakev1ew schools. 

Xglscussion . The relatively wide cultural diverslQr apparent in the Urban 
schools jfiay pose several interesting problems for Urban 's teachers and student 



teachers. fhe^ implications pertain largely to the Instructional 

\ 

dec1s1on*making wfilch mst occur in this context, the use of instructional 
time, and the resources which districts may employ to assist the classroom 
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teachar. For example , It would seem likely that when a teacher must plan 
Instruction for a hete^^ogeneous versus a hoTOgeneous group \ of 

students — whether that hetarogenelty refers to achleverant scores^ cultural 

1 j 
baqkgrpuiid ^ or prof 1 c1 erjicy 1 n the Ingl i sh 1 anguage«-the teacher ' s 

di^is1on«^mak1ng process ^ecomiis much more complicated (see, e.g., Evertson & 

Hlfkman* Note 10). This Is due to the teacher's need to rwike allowances for 

students with different "entry level" skills prior to conmenclng a particular 

academic task* Anticipating and preparing for wide ranges of learner needs is 

demanding even for very experienced teachers, and my conitrain the time anci 

energy which cooperating teachers may spend with their student teachers. It 

could also translate into a greater likelihood that the student teachers 

be viewed as "extra hands'* to execute decisions made by the classroom teacher. 

To compound this situations teachers are confronted with the reality of 
having a limited number of hours per day available for planning and 
instructing. When students are being taken from their regular classroom 
activities for English as a Second Language (ESL) Instruction, for instanee, 
time Is lost from the regular academic day. Thus, It is possible that 
teachers with pupils who are itill learning Engliih are being expected to 
accomplish as much if not more with them in relatively less academic time. 
The greater the "press" experienced by cooperating teachers, the less 
reasonable it may seem to share decision-making processei or tiro with student 
teachers, and the more hesitant cooperating teachers may be to relinquish 
needed instructional time to the less experienced student teachers. 

As one would anticipate, however, districts which have high frequencies 
of students learning English as a second language probably provide or develop 
formal mechanisms and resources for dealing with them, ^ong the most easily 
documented and most common are bilingual education programs designed to serve 



particular schools or grade levels. While biliRgual education programs are 
not without costs, such as the loss of regular instructional time, few would 
argue that they are without benefit.* In the Urban district, for example, BOX 
of the schools In the sample offered bilingual eaucatlon programs In 
Spanish-English, Chinese-English, Japanese-English, and so on in gr^es K-9 
(different grades and languages In the various schools)* /Unong the 
participating Lakevlew schools, 62% offered Spanish-English blllngQal programs 
in grades 1-5 (aga^n, different grades In the various schools). At both 
sites, unless a program Is available, teachers seem to deal with bilingual 
children on an individual basis (often relying upon peer tutoring). 
Class Size 

ft 

Findings . Some differences across sites In pupil numbers were observed. 
While there was an average of 608 students per building In the Lakevlew 
schools* the Urban schools contained an average of 1»211.8 students each. 
This was consistent with both the reported numbers of teachers per building, 
and the Inclusion of (typically larger) secondary schools In the Urban sample. 
In tenns of overall numbers, the ratio of mean number of studiints per building 
to mean number of teachers per building was approximately equal across sites 
(608 students with 25 teachers per building In Lakevlew, compared to 1211,8 
students with 50,5 teachers per building In Urban, or about 24:1), However, 
the difference was not reflective of similar pupil Ueacher ratios within the 
classrooms at each site, although this was what appeared to be the case when 
comparing the overall site averages. As a subset of the building and district 
populations, it was possible to describe the mean pupllUeacher ratio of the 
ten intenslvji sample classrooms observed by the RITE staff at each site. 
These numbers worked out to be the following (and were more consi stent with 
staff Impressions of the pupil populations in the classrooms): Lakevlew had 



an average of pupils observed In each c1assroom» while Urban classroonis 

were observed to contain an average of 28.34 pupil s» 

Dlscussipn , From a teaching— is opposed to statistical—viewpoint^ the 
extra six students (on the average) could constitute a difference In one's 
dally workload. On the basis of these data. It would not be fair to state 
that the key difference across sites was a matter of simple proportion (1*e«p 
Urban schools held twice as many same^slzed classrooms as Lakevlew schools). 
If that were the case, one might suspect the work life of teachers In each 
pl-ace to be quite s1m1lar^-but other contextual factors did not appear to be 
equal t further mitigating any but the most general similarities. 

As one example of this, about 12K of the students In the participating 
Urban schools are bused to school each dayi all of the busing Is voluntary?' 
In marked contrast Is the 34% of participating Lakevlew students, who are bused 
each day. Roughly 80% of them (or 27% of all students In the participating 
schools) are subject to a compulsory busing program. 
Grade Level Composition of Schools • \ 

Findings , The grade level composition of schools in the sample varied 
across sites, also. "^Five of the Urban schools contained grlSes K*6; two held 
PreK-6; one held K-9i the Junior high held grades 7-9i and the senior high 
consisted of grades 10-12, The Lakevlew schools showed greater variety of 
grade level structure. Six participating Lakevlew schools held grades K-6; 
three held K and 4-6 only; three held K-3 onlyi and one each contained grades 
3-5* 4-6, S-6, and K and 3 only. 

Discussion . More than one interpretation of this contrast in grade level 
composition may be valid. For instance. It seems reasonable to state that 
Urban*s schools are patterned after rilatively traditional grade structures, 
reflecting the age and stability of the Urban school lystem (to wit, all 10 



Urban school buildings were n»re than 10 years old)/. On the other Hand, 
Lakeview is a relatively young and rapidly developing community with 
compulSQry busing as an attempt to ichieve racial ly balanced schools. These 
comblneci fa^ctors may be at least partly responsible for some of the unusual 
grade level combinations housed within the latter district's school bundings? 
Pupil and Neighborhood Demographics 

Findings , Pupil ethnicity^ pupil socioeconomic status (SES)t and the SIS 
of neighborhoods surrounding schools at the two sites are also factors which 
contribute to understanding the contexts In which student teaching may occur. 
While the Urban d1str1ct» by policy^ did not furnish RITE staff with 
information about the ethnicities of all its pupllSp it would seem reasonable 
(from the Tanguages represented In Table 1) to state that a broad mix of 
ethnicities was present. This statement was at least partially substantiated 
by the comments of two Urban principals about their school sr "[we have a] 
' natural ethnic mix: Z8S Black, 25* White, 24X Hispanic^ 11% Asian and U 
American Indian;" and "[this school has aj multi-racial student body," 

The Lakeview schools contained less diversity* Mean percentages of 
ethnicities across partlcipatins Lakeview schools (according to 1S80-81 data) 
are as follows: 26X Hispanic, 13% Black, and 61B Anglo. The range In 
percentages of ethnicities at each building reported by the Lakeview schools 
Is Interesting, as well: from Ot to 71$ Hispanic, from 0% to 40X Blacky and 
from 14S to 100% Anglo* The reader is reminded at this time that the 16 
schools at the Lakeview ^te are drawn from two adjacent school districts (14 
schools are In one of t^em, 2 are In the other}i the district with two 
participating schools draws students from a virtually all Anglo cornnunlty. 

The SES information also Is soirawhat skewed by the Inclusion of schools 
from two districts in the Lakeview site* About 75% of the children In the two 
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schools in the imanar district were from upper-income families. The SES of 
the two schools' neighborhoods was similarly rated "Upper middle" by the 
building principals. In the remaining Lakeview schools^ 11 out of 14 were 
described as being in middle Income neighborhoods and the remaining three were 
described by the principals as being in low SES neighborhoods « 

PupiT SIS in the remaining 14 schools was indexed by calculating the 
percentages of pupils on free or reduced^prlce lunch programs. On this basis » 
an average of 49,4% of the students were from low Income families (the 
percentages ranged from 9% to 94S low SES pupHs in each. building) | 50,6* were 
from middle or high income families (the range was from 7% to 91$ middle or^ 
high SES pupils in each. building). 

The nine Urban schools which supplied information about the SIS of their 
pupils and the school neighborhoods provide an interesting parallel to the 
Lakeview data: an average of 11. 9X of the students were reported as being 
from upper income families (ranging from 0$ - 3iX In each school) » an average 
of 41.6% were from middle income families (ranging from 2% * 80% in each 
school )t and an average of 42.4% were reported to be^Jrom low income families 
(ranging from 15% - 98%). Thus, despite the contrast in racial compositiorip 
both sites on the average seem to consist iMstly of pupils from middle and low 
iriCQme famllieSt with lower ipomes appearing to be somewhat overrepresented. 
The wide ranges in the reported percentages of pupils at each SES level were 
similar. ^ 

The picture of financial ^1m!larity 'across sites is altered when 
consideration is given toThe SES of th^elghborhoods in which Urban schools 
ari located* Only 4- of the 10 were described by principals as being in middle 
SES neighborhoods. Three were said to be in low SES neighborhoods. Two were 
said to be In "mixed" SES neighborhoods i one of these in a 50-50. middle and * 



lower SES neighborhoad, and the other In a 1/3 uppir, 1/3 middle, and 1/3 
lower SES neighborhood, ThuSs speiking In terms of proportions , more Urban 
than Lakevipw schools tended to be In low SES neighborhoods (30X versus 21X). 
Additional Context Variables 

Information on certain other contextual variables was collected only from 
the Urban schoolsi the Lakevlew central administration did not have records 
which provided the information specifically about each of the 16 campuses , and 
contacting each of the sixteen principals to obtain these details was not 
feasible for the RITI staff. The variables Included were parental Involvement 
In the school St the numbers and types of special progranii and assistance (In 
addition to bilingual education) available, and lists of "unique" features 
about the schools volunteered by building principals. 

Findings and discussion of parent attitudes . The Interest and,^ attitudes 

! - 

of parents and the immediate community around i school my Influence the 
context to a significant degree. Four of the 10 participating Urban school 
principals mentioned parents and/or cormiunlty as part^of the unique 
characteristics of their schools. Whenever parents or coninunity were 
mentioned, they i^ere described In a favorable or positive light: "Interested, 
parents," "[we are] truly a community school, stable staff and cormiunlty," 
"parent cooperation," and "excellent att1tude-»parenti, children and, staff." 
None of these schools were In strictly low SES neighborhoods* Whether or not 
this link Is In any way causal Is Impoislble to determine (e.g., this could 
reflect the administrators' attitudes more than an apparent lack of parental 
Interest In or support for the schools In low SES neighborhoods)! but the 
association existed. . 

Findings and discussion of special assistance . The special programs, 

financial and program assistance, and special personnel available to a school 

■ .= * . 
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or school district may also influenca tht educational context In which student 
teaching takes place. The Urban school i reported a relatively wide variety of 
special financial assistance » special programs and personnel. For examplip 
eight of the 10 mentioned School Improvement funds or program assfstance* 
Eight had special programs for educating gifted chi1dren> and two of these 
received extra financial assistance for maintaining gifted programs. Nine 
mentioned bilingual education as contributing either financial or programmatic 
assistance to their schools. Three of the 10 received Title I funds. 
Numerous other individual sources of support were n^ntionad by the principals 
(financial assistance * eight school si program assistance - eight schoolsi 
special personnel - sevin schoolsi special programs all 10} « 

While some My regard this extensive listing of supports as a positive 
contextual aspectp it is not without some cost to the Individuals in %hB Urban 
schools. For example » the amount of paperwork Involved In the conduct and 
administration of these programs adds substantially to the regular workload. 
The loss of Instructional time devoted to the regular curriculum^ which 
results from any "pull-out" programs (not solely bilingual education)* 
compresses the teachers' work as well as the students'. The point begging 
emphasis, then. Is increased appreciation and acknowledgement of instructional 
trade-offs which occur as special programs, monies, and so on proliferate to a 
degree where returns may be dimlftlshed^ 

Findings and discussion of unique features of schools . Among the last 
contextual aspects of the Urban schools that were Investigated were the 
"unique" characteristics of the schools (as volunteered by the principals In 
response to an open-ended question) t Nine of the 10 principals responded to 
the question. In addition to the theme of positive parental or community 



relations mentioned by four schools were the following Idiosyncratic bits of 
written Information: 

" "A caring, nurturing, supportive atmosphere" 

" "Year-round structure" 

"We are the second largest school In the district and have classes 
located on 3 different campuses," (This was an elamtntary school.) 

~ "Excellent teachers^ coordinators/ classified staff*" 
"Natural ethnic mix" 

" "Multi-racial student body, dedicated staff." 

" "Ixcellent att1tude--parents, children and staff," 

" "YeSp a highly professional teaching staff*" 
It is interesting to note that, just as supervisors and cooperating teachers 
often seemed to discuss student teacher strengths in terms of personality or 
other Inferred characteristics (see pp, 91-96 this report), so did admlnis* 
trators speak of their staffs and schools. Attitude, dedication, excellence, 
and professionalism are among the Inferred qualities ^hich they cite* The 
directionality cf this pattern cannot be establlshedi e*g., one cannot say If 
it Is set during preservice clinical experiences and Is carried with educators 
as they advance, or If cooperating teachers are observing patterns which are 
somehow)/ set by administrators. Nonetheless, the apparent pervasiveness of 
^his response tendency is Interesting and merits further inquiry. 
Relation of Context Data. to Quantitatlye Data 



All of the above context Information—especially that which Indicates 
differences across the two sites--may be irelated logically to teacher, student 
teacheri and university supervisor perceptions of work life. The reader will 
recall that the Teacher Work-Llfe Inventory (TWLli Blumberg & Klelnke, Note 9) 
was admlplstefed to all participants In order to obtain a quantitative picture 
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of these percaptions. Teachers rated the Invvintory Items on a four*point 
scale, from "this faature stands out very sharply In niy work-life," to "this 
feature does not stand out at all Ifi my work^life," The present discussion 
win focus on the participants' factor scores (see Hughes & Hukill, Note 3 for 
the description of TwLI factor derivation) and a series of hierarchical ANOVAs 
computed to assess any site, participant, or sample differences among them. In 
relation to what Is known about the contextual variables^ 

Findings pertaining to TWLI "Executive Responsibilities'' subscale ^. The 
first TWLI factor subscale, termed "Executive ResponsiblVltles," Is composed 
of six Items similar to the following: "dealing with problems," or "being 
responsible for others." Two significant interaction effects resulted from 
the hierarchical analysis of variance done across the variables "site," 
"participant type," and "sample type" (see Table 2): a two-way Interaction 
between participant type (student teachers, cooperating teachers, or 
university supervisors) and sample (intensive or general), p ^ *028| and a 
three-way interaction between participant type, sample, and site, p ^ ,040* 

Discussion . Jecause, the latter of the two findings is more pertinent to 
the present discussion and Includes the results of the forTOr, It will be 
discussed exclusively* Four observations can be made about the cell means 
displayed In Table 3. First, general sample student teachers at both sites 
report a similar sense of executive responsibility, while the Intensive sample 
of student teachers at Lakevlew reported that executive responsibilities stood 
out more sharply In their work lives than did student teacheri at Urban* 
Second, intensive and general sample cooperating teachers at Lakevlew rated 
executive responsibilities as a less prominent part of their work lives than 
intensive and general sample cooperating teachers at Urban (the Intenilve 
sample showed the most contrast)* Third, Intensive sample university 



Table 2" 

Summary of ANOVA of the Executive Rtsponslbllltlts 
TWLI Subscale by Site, Partlcipint Type, and Sample. 
Source SJ df MS 



Site ' 25,305 1 2i.305 3.S13 

Participant type 9,589 2 4.794 ,666 

Sample ,004 1 ,004 ,000 

Site X Participant Type 34,499 2 17.250 2,395 

Site X Sample 5.925 1 6.925 .961 

Participant Type X Sample 52.337 2 26.169 3.633* 
Site X Participant 

Type X Sample 30.882 1 30.882 4.287* 

ained 154,613 10 15.461 2.146 



Residual 1282.255 178 7.204 

Total 1436,868 188 7.643 

• p < ,05 
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Table 3 

Call Means of Cooptriting Teachers ^ Student Teachers * 
and University Supervisors at Two Sites on the 
Executlvi Responslbnitles Subscslt of TiiLI.^ 



Cooperating Student University 

Teachers Teachers Supervisors 



State 
Metro 



Intensive 


General 


Jntenslve 


General 


Intensive 


General 


Sampi e 


Sampi e 


Sairriple 


Sample 


Sample 


Sample 


19.60 


18.38 


16.10 


18.81 


19.Z0 


16.88 




(N=3Z) 


(N»10) 


(Na3Z) 


(N»5) 


(N=8) 


17.10 


16.91 


18.44 


18.14 


17.75 




(N^IO) 


(N-33) 


(Nii) 


(N^36) 


(N-4) 


* 



Highest possible score ^24 

* No entries occurred here due to the fact that supervisors at Metropolitan 
were dual triad members. I.e., each worked with student teachers In both the 
Intensive and general samples. 



supervisors at State University report that executive responsibilities stood 
out less sharply in their work lives than did intensive sample university 
supervisors at Metropolitan Unlvarslty, Fourth, the general sample university 
supervtsors at State University were compared against an empty cell (but this 
was taken into account through the use of a hierarchical ANOVAi see Hughes & 
Hukill, Note 3). 

Several implications and interpretations of these results may be offered, 
although some tenatlveness remains due to the nature of the statistical 
analysis. The first two observations above may be treated together, since 
they appear to be complementary i student teachers at Lakeview may be given 
more responsibility by their cooperating teachers than are student teachers at 
Urban. Consequently, the cooperating teachers at Lakeview may sense less of a 
burden from executive responsibilities than do the cooperating teachers at 
Urban. If one inoves beyond a "closed systetn" view of the dyads, however, 
alternate explanations with a degree of conceptual elegance become available. 
For example^ it was noted earlier that there are, on the average, nearly seven 
times as many teacher aides per building In the Urban schools compared to the 
Lakeview schools. Because classroom teachers work most directly with teacher 
aides, and the Urban teachers have more aides to work with, the cooperating 
teachers there may be more likely to experience added executive 
responsibilities stemming from having the aides in their rooms (rather than 
from the pupils). In a similar train of thought, the intensive sample student 
teachers at Lakeview may be needed more by their cooperating teachers due to 
the relative scarcity of teacher aldesi ergo, they may be given more -4 
managerial or executive responsibilities than their Urban counterparts. In 
view of the Lakeview general sample student teachers' failure to follow suit, 
however, it is possible that intensive participation in the present study may 
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have been directly associated with these student teachers' reports of a higher 
sense of executive responsibility* 

Pertaining ^to the third observation (that intensive sample university 
supervisors at State University felt executive reiponslbilltles stood out less 
sharply in their work lives than did intensive sample supervisors at 
Metropolitan), once again contextual Information assists in the Interpretation 
of the data* Three of the five supervisors at State University were graduate 
students p and four of the five were supervising on a part-tlTO basis (the 
remaining person was a full -tiro supervisor). Conversely , all four 
Metropolitan University supervisors were supervising student teachers on a 
full*t1me basis p and all had been working In that capacity for at least 10 
years. In addition^ all were emplu^ed Jointly by the school district and the 
university^ One could therefore expect the Metropolitan supervisors to report 
that executive responsibilities were a more prominent aspect of their work 
lives than the less experienced, part-time people with fewer student teachers 
at State University, 

Findings pertaining to TWLI "Institutional Constraints" subscale i, The 
second subscale of the TWLI was labeled "Inititutlonal Constraints"; 
participants rated how sharply ten items such as "Tension," "Imrediacy of 
demands," "Busy scHedule," and "Specified procedures" stood out In their work 
lives. Two significant differences were found (see Table 4): a main effect 
for participant type (cooperating teachers rate^J themselyes iignlficantly less 
constrained than either student teachers or university supervisors), p^ *042i 
and a two-way interaction between participant type and being in the intensive 
or general sample, p ^ .041. 

To study the second result a bit more closely, general sample supervlsori 
rated themselves as being far more subject to institutional conitraints than 



did the intensive/sample university supervisors (see cell means in Table S), 
Intensive sample student teachers reported a somewhat greater sense of 
constraint than did their cooperattng teachers, their (intensive sample) 
supervisors^ or general sample student teachers* 

Dlicussion . Once again, contextual inforTOtion is the source for several 
plausible explanations of findings which might not otherwise make sense. It 
is apparent from the analysis of variance that site per se does not appear to 
be associated with any significant dlfferencesj but the lack of "true" general 
sample supervisors from Metropolitan University clouds the picture somewhat, 
because the largest contrast was found between general and intensive sample 
supervisors (Metropolitan supervisors were dual participants, 1*©., each 
worked with pairs of students and cooperating teachers in both the intensive 
and general samples). The reader will remember that all of the general sample 
supervisors were also graduate student^s>-as such, they were subject to 
constraints from the university, both as employees as students, and from 
the school districts as cooperative professionals* Conversely, the 
supervisors at Metropolitan were employed Jointly by the Urban school district 
and the university, and this was their only work* Perhaps supervisors who ure 
not joint employees view themselves alirost as guests in the school district; 
therefore they might feel more obligated to attend to Institutional norms and 
constraints than those who are foully secured within the district* This is 
speculation, of course* Also, the cooperating teachers at neither site 
responded to this subscale as one would expect the steriotyplc harried 
classroom teacher to do-, perhaps this reflects the instructional freedom which 
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. iible 4 

Suitinary of ANOVA of the Institutional Constraints 
TWLI Subscale by Site, Participant Type, and Sample 



Source 

Site 

Participant Type 
Sample 



SS 

1.796 
1S2.814 
2.071 



df 
1 

.2 
1 



m 

1.796 
76.407 
2.071 



.076 
3.229* 
.088 



Site X Participant Type 4.712 

Site X Sample 28.112 
Participant Type x 

Sample 154.110 



2 
1 



2.356 
28.112 

77.055 



.100 
1.188 

3.257* 



Site X Participant Type 

X Sample 17.S29 
Explained 421,155 
Residual 4140.652 



1 

10 
175 



17.529 
42.115 
23.661 



.741 
1.780 



*£ < .05 
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Table S 

Cell Mtans of Cooptrating Teachers, Student Teachers, 

and University Supervisors at Two Sites on the 

Institutional Constraints Subscale of BILI^ 

■ 

Cooperating Student University 

Teachers Teachers Supervi sors 

Intenilve General Intensive General intensive General 



State 
Metro 



Sample 


Sample 


Sample 


Sample 


Sample 


Sample 


25.20 


24.81 


22. iO 


23.56 


26.40 


20.13 


(N^IO) 


{N«32) 


(N-10) 


(N»3Z) 


(N-5) 


(N-8) 


25.10 


25.15 


19.78 


23.94 . 


24.75 




(Nno) 


(N-33) 


(N*9) 


(N^36) 


(N-4) 


* 



Highest possible score ^40 

* No entries occurred here due to the fact that supervisors at Metropolitan 
were dual triad members, I.e*, each worked with student teachers in both the 
intensive ana general samples. 



most teachers have despite the load of managerial or executive 
responsibilities given them (Griffin^ 1979), The teachers are employed (for 
the most part) within one Institutional context, the school district* All of 
these bits of information seem to yield a complex picture, in which those 
Individuals who physically and psychologically must shuttle between more than 
one institution will aliroit necessarily report that institutional constraints 
are a more prominent aspect of their work lives* Again, however, the nature 
of participation In the intensive sample may have been In some way associated 
with the apparent difference in work life perceptions^ For example, the 
reflection necessary to complete personal Journals by the Intensive sample may 
have facllitateo a certain amount of reality checking (e*g*, "I have freedom 
of choice within these parameters"). 

Findings pertaining to TWLI "Rewards" subscale * The third factor on the 
TWLI was named "Rewards" and included seven Items such as "Colleagueship," 
"Being appreciated," "Kids," and "Excitement*" No significant differences 
across sites or participants were obtained in the analysis of variance (see 
Table 6)* This is not surprising in view of the cell means displayed in Table 
7. . • 

Discussion , These results seem to underscore the prevailing ©pinion that 
teaching may serve as an avenue to salient, if not financial , rewards* To 
wit, the grand mean score of 21.06, surmed over seven four-point items (out of 
a possible raxlmum of 28), Is relatively high* On the average, teachers, 
student teachers, and supervisors Indicated that these Items stood out "quite 
sharply" in their perceptions of work life* One might speculate, also, that 
the rewards may be common to nearly all helping professions, and not just 
teaching and teacher education* 



Table 6 

Suftwary of ANOVA of the Rewards TWLI Subscale 
by Site, Participant Type, and Sample 

Source SS ^ i m 

Site 6.421 1 6.421 

Participant Type i.417 2 4.709 

Sample 24.136 1 24.136 

Site X participant Type 6.623 2 3.312 

Site X Sample .321 1 .321 
Participant Type x 

Sample 16.875 2 8.437 

Site X Participant Type 

X Sample 13.492 ^ 13.492 

ixplained 94.191 10 9.419 

Residual 2154.159 175 12.309 
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Table 7 - 
Call Means of Cooperating Teachers, Student Teachers', 
and University Supervisors at Two Sites on the * 
Rewards Subscale of TWLI.- " 



Cooperating Student - University 

Teachers Teachers Supervl sors 



Intensive 


General 


Intensive 


General 


Intensive 


General 


Sampl e 


Sample 


SBmple 


Sanipl e 


Sample 


Sample 


22.70.. 


20.66 


21.40 


21. 2S 


20.60 


21.88 


(N-10) 


(N'32) 


(N«10) 


(N^32) 


(N«5) 


(N=8) 


21.30 


20.36 


22.67 


20.94 


19. 2S 


* . 


(N»10) 


(N^33) 


(N=9) 


(N^36) 


{N-4) 


* 



State • 
Metro 

- Higtiest possible score ^28 

* No entries occurred here due to the fact that supervisors at Metropolitan 
were dual triad members. I.e., each worked with student teachers in both the 
Intensive and general samples. 



Findings j^grtaining to TWLI "School Norms" subscala , A fourth factor 
subscale of the TWLI consisted of nine Items and was labeled "School Norms*" 
The Items Included statements such^ as. "Repetitive activity," "Formal 
. relationships," "Specified proceduresp" and "People as supervisors and 
subordinates," Only one significant difference resulted from the analysis of 
variance (see Tables 8 and S): a main effect for participant type (p ^ .002), 
in which student teachers reported that school norms did not stand out as 
sharply in their work lives as they did for cooperating teachers or university 
supervisors. . ^ 

Discussion . Two largely speculative interpretations of this result my 
be g1ven« First, because cooperating teachers and university supervisors 
typically have spent more time interacting as professionals within the schools 
than the student teachers, they may be more aware of the institutional norms 
and informal regulations which guide their behavior. However * when asked 
about whether or not they had been informed In advance^ and/or in writing of 
their responsibilities and duties in these particular roles, four cooperating 
teachers said they had received no prior information, but only two student 
teachers said this. Therefore a second possibility is that most student 
teachers are as aware of the school nonns as cooperating teachers and 
supervisors are, but could feel they (student teachf are not held as 
accountable for adherence to the norms as are the lattei iwo groups. This may 
be due to a perception or belief that student teachers are not "true" or 
formal members of the school organization—a perception which could be shared 
across all three types of participants in the student teaching experience, 
regardless of the particular school aistricts involved. 




ERIC 



ERIC 



*£ < .01 



32 



43 



* 



Table 8 

Simmary of ANOVA of the School Norms TWLI 
Subscale by Site, Participant Type» and Sample 

Source SS ^ df MS F 

Site 13.483 1 13.483 .996 

Participant Type - 170.856 2 85.428 6.309 

Sample 13.844 ■> 1 13.844 1.022 

Site X 

Participant Type 50.888 2 25.444 1-879 

S1|e X Sample .649 1 .649 .048 

Participant Type x Sample 52.065 2 26,.033 1.923 



Sile X 

Participant Type x Sample 34.695 1 34.695 2.562 

Explained 329.930 10 32.993 2.437* 

Residual ' 2369.473 175 13.540 • 



Table 9 

Cell Means of Cooperating Teachers* Student Teachers, 
and University Supervisors at Two Sites on the 
School Norms Subscale of TWLI.^ 

Cooperating Student University 

Teachers Teachers Supervl sors 

Intensive General Intensive General Intensive General 



State 
Metro 



Sampl e 


Sample 


Sampl e 


Sampl e 


Sampl e 


Sample 


18.50 


18.16 


16.90 


^ 19.59 


1880 


IS. 75 


(N»10) 


(N=3Z) 


(N^IO) 


(N'32) 




(N-8) 


16.50 


17.97 


20.22 


20.4? 


17.25 


it 


(N-10) 


(N^33) 


(N«9) 


(N^36) 


(NM) 


* 



Highest possible score ^36 

* No entries occurred here due to the fact that supervisors at Metropolitan 
were dual triad mambert. I.e.* each worked with student teachers In both the 
intensive and general samples* 
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Findings pertaining to the TWLI "Dissatisfaction" subscale ^ The fifth 
subscala of the TWLI which was examined consisted of 8 items such as 
"Frustrating circumstances," "ConfTlct," "Boradomp" and "Imnadiacy of 
demands.!* This scale was labeled "Dissatisfaction" and again onl^ one 
significant difference was observed (see Table 10). In this case, a main 
effect across samples was observed (p - ,055)* general sample triads reported 
that the sources of dissatisfaction stood out rare sharply In their work lives 
than they did for the triads In the Intensive sample (see the cell mans in 
Table 11). 

Discussion . More than one explanation of this rain effect may be 
offered, although it Is not possible to support or refute them given the 
present data. First, the Aader is reminded thit cooperating teachers in the 
Intenslvi sample were nominated by various school and university officials as 
being outstanding in that role. Hany of these nominations had been based upon 
reputational excellence in classroom teaching and in providing good learning 
experiences -for student teachers. Thus, It Is possible that the teachers 
comprising the intensive sample are more successful, and more satisfied and 
fulfilled In their jobs than those in the general sample. Therefore they may 
be better able to satisfy others ( especially their student teachers). 

A second and equally plausible explanation pertains to a set of concrete 
differences across Intensive and general sample participants. The reader will 
recall that participation in the RITE study Imposed increased demands upon 
Intensive sample participants. Perhaps something about the nature of iuch 
intensive participation (e.g., having to write about one's work at least twice 
weekly) caused increased reflection and therefore more appreciation for the 
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Table 10 

Suirmary of ANOVA of the Dissatisfaction TWLI 
Subscale by Site, ' Participant Type, and Sample 



Source 

Site 

Participant Type 
Sample 



IS 

S.0S3 
12.7S4 
55.290 



df 

1 
2 
1 



MS 

5.083 
6.377 
55.290 



.344 
.431 
3.740* 



Site X 

Participant Type 8.448 
Site X Sample 3.838 
Participant Type x Sample 76.918 
Site X Participant Type x 

San^le .083 
Explained 174.464 
Residual 2587.433 



2 
1 
2 

1 

10 

175 



4.224 
3.838 
38.459 

.083 
17.446 
14.785 



.286 
.260 
2.601 

.006 
1.180 



*£ - .05 
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state 

Metro 
1 



Table 11 

Cell Means of Cooperating Teachers, Student Teachers , 
and University Supervisors at Two Sites on the 
Dissatisfaction Subscale of TWLI.^ 



Cooperati ng Student Unl versi ty 

Teachers Teachers Supervl sors 

Intensive General Intensive General Intensive General 



Sample 


Sampi e 


Sample 


Sample 


SAmple 


Sample 


16.80 


17.78 


16.20 


18.19 


19.40 


15.63 


(N=10) 


(N=32) 


(N'lO) 


(N^32) 


(N=5) 


(N-8) 


16.20 


18.00 


16.22 


18.82 


17.25 


it 


(N^IO) 


(N^33) 


(N'i) 


(N'^36) 


(N-4) 


* 



est possible scores 32 

* No entries occurred here due to the fact that supervlsori at Metropolitan 
were dual triad members , 1«e.» each worked with student teachers In both the 
Intensive and general samples. 
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satisfying, positive aspects of work life. There Is no way^ at present, to 
determine which of these explanations (among others) may be accurata« 

Findings pertaining to the Student Teaching Satisfaction, scale . In 
contrast to. the "Dissatisfaction" subscale of the TWLI are the student 
tiachers' scores on the Student Teaching Satisfaction Scale (Hughes & Huklll, 
Note 3)*. High scores on this scale are presumed to reflect high levels of 
satisfaction. Out of a possible total of 110 points, the mean score for all 
student teachers was 90.7 points. All analyses of variance produced 
nonsignificant results. 

Discussion , In view of the above It seems reasonable to suggest that 
student teachers are generally satisfied with their experiences, regardless of 
personal or organizational contexts. Other explanations seem possible, also* 
For example, a social desirability or Hawthorne effect could have been 
operating. If so the high scores would be more reflective of the student 
teachers' desire to represent their experiences as satisfying^ rather than 
their actual personal satisfaction with the experience, A second/ related 
possibility is that the student teachers were responding in a way reflective 
of cognitive dissonance! e.g.^ *'I had to work for this (even If I d1dn*t like 
it or learn a let), so It must have been a basically worthwhile experience." 

Finally, an interesting comparison between the student teachers* reported 
levels of satisfaction and the cooperating teachers' general Impression of 
their own student teaching experiences can be made. When Intensive sample 
cooperating teachers were Interviewed about their impressions of their own 
student teaching, only eight of the 20 had strong favorable 1mpress1or|S| seven 
had extremely negative Impressions. This Is in marked contrast to the 
generally favorable ratings which student teachers assigned to their own 
current experience. This apparent discrepancy leads to the fonnulation of 
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severil questions. Firsts have teicher educition programs, and ipeclfically 
clinical praservice experiences. Improved substantially over time (Is the 
difference real)? Or is the difference reflective of the two methods used to 
collect the data (a rating scale and an open-ended interview question)? 
Third, are student teacherg relatively naive consumers of the preservice 
clinical experience, such that placement experiences have not improved, but 
student teacher awareness of placemnt Inadequacies Is minimal until after 
full-time teaching has begun? All of these are legitimate questions for 
future research. 

Findings from the CT and US Expectations scales . Two other Instruments 
revealed similar results. Analyses of variance done on the Expectations 
scales (one for cooperating teachers, one for university supervlsorsi Hughes & 
Hukill, Note 3) did not yield any significant results across participant type, 
site, or sample. 

Discussion . Three basic Interpretations of this infornatlon can be 
offered. First, cooperating teacher and university iupervlsor expectations 
may be common to everyone In those roles In teacher education. Second, the 
expectations themselves may be so general as to hold true for anyone in an 
apprentice-expert relationship. Last, and conversely, the Expectations 
instruments may not have been sensitive enough to detect anything more than 
the presence of some expectations which were met. Once again. It Is not 
possible at the present time to say which (if any) Is the rost satisfactory 
explanation. 

Findings from the ''Orientation" subscale of ST Expectations scale . 
Student teacheri were asked to rate how well their expectations had been met 
on another Instrument dieveloped by the RITE staff (Hughes & Huklll, Note 3). 
The first subscale was labeled ^Orientation to the Profession,** and pertained 
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to whethtf or not student teachers liked or enjoyed their experience as much 
as they had anticipated. Although the mean subscale score of IB. 45 was not 
far from the midpoint of 18 ("I liked it just as much as I had Apected 1 
would, no mora and no less"), a significant main effect for sample type 
{intensive/general) was obtained (p ^ .039; see Tables 12 and 13). The 
intensive sample student teachers reported actual enjoyment of the experience 
to be more closely matched to their prior expectations than the general 
sample. The latter group reported that they had liked student teaching more 
than they had expected. 

Discussion . Several Interpretations of these results are plausible* 
Perhaps the most obvious question is whether or not intensive participation in 
the study was In any way responsible for the difference. For example, the 
requirements of taping conferences and keeping personal journals may have 
caused the student teachers to reflect more about both their expectations and 
their actual experiences , which in turn may have been associated with a 
greater match between the two* A second possibility is that a Hawthorne 
affect may have occurred, whereby student teachers in the intensive sample 
were better acquainted with the nature and purposes of the RITE study and 
therefore chose to be as accurate as possible in responding to the. 
Instruments. In contrast, general sample participants may have responded more 
hastily, more generally, and more in the direction of social desirability ("I 
liked it even better than I thought!")* In any case, however, it would seem 
that school composition as a context variable does not appear to play a major 
role In the match between student teachers* expectations for enjoyment and 
their appraisals of enjoymant of the clinical preservlce experience. 

Findings pe rtaining to ^'Competence" subscale . The second subscale of the 
Student Teacher Expectations Instrument was labeled "Competence In Student 
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Table 12 

Sumary of ANOVA of the Orientation Subscals 
of the Student Teacher Expectations Instrument 
by Site and Sample 



Source SS . df m 

Site .287 1 .287 

Sample 63.552 1 63.552 

Site X Sample*^ 5.131 1 5.131 

Explained 68.970 3 22.990 

Residual 1151.839 80 14.398 



*S, < .05 



state 



Metro 



Table 13 

Cell Means for Student Teachers at Two 
Sites on the Oriintatlon Subscale of the 
Student Teacher Expectations Instrument^ 

Student Teachers 

Intensive Genepal 
Sample Sample 

16.60 15.03 

(N-10) (N=33) 



17.75 14.97 
(N»8) (N-33) 



Highest possible score ^ 36 



52 

41 
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Jeaching," The grand mean of 10.43 Is relatlvtly ftrther off the midpoint of 
15 than was the case on the Orientation subscalaj againp a main effect across 
sample (p ^ ^030) occurred. In which* general sample student teachers reported 
greater disparity between their expectations and their appraisal of how well 
they had performed In the classroom (see Tables 14 and 15). The n^an for the 
general sample was 9*98 ("I taught better than I expected"), compared to the 
mean of 12.05 ("I taught somewhat better than I expected") for the Intensive 
sample. ^ 

biscussion . Because the differences are In the same general direction as 
they were on the Orientation subscale (both groups had surpassed their 
expectatlonSi but the positive shift was greater for the general sample), the 

same Interpretations may apply here as above. 

I ' ' 

Fundings from the "Time" subscale . The third subscale pertained to the 



"TIto" spent on student teaching. The grand mean equalled 31.87 (compared to 
a scale midpoint of 36). No significant differences were found. ^ 

Discussion . It seems reasonable to conclude that student teachers tend 
to fee| that the various aspects of student teaching (grading, preparation, 
instruction, and so on) took somewhat more time than they had anticipated it 
would.i This appears to te consistent with many spontaneous cbmnnents offered 
during interviews with RITE staff. . 

Findings pertaining to the "Value of Prior Courses" subscale. The fourth 
subsJale examined the relative "Value of Prior Courses" which student teachers 



had ^aken as pa|t of the professional sequence. The overall mean rating of 
2.4y Is not=far from the"' scale midpoint of 3 (e.g., student teachers found 
prior coursework to ^e slightly more valuable In student teaching than they 
had^ expected) , but a significant main effect for site (p * *034) was 
dij^covered (see Tables 16 and 17). Student teachers from Metropolitan felt 
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Table 14 



Sunmary of ANOVA of the Competence Subscale 
of the Student Teicher Expectations Instruront 
by Site and Sample 



Source 

Site 
Sample 

Site X Sample 

Explained 

Residual 



M 
12.860 
63.348 
32.847 
109.054 
1039.517 



1 
1 
1 
3 

80 



m 

12.860 
63.348 
32.847 
36.351 
12.994 



.990 
4. 875* 
2.528 
2.798* 



*£ < .05 
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Table 15 

Cell Means for Student Teachers at Two 
Sites on the Competence Subscale of the 
Student Teacher Expectations Instrument 

Student Teachers 

Intensive General 
Sample Sample 

10.60 9. SB 

(N^IO) ' (N^33) 



13.88 10.09 
(N-8) (N-33) 



Highest possible score - 30 



44 
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Table 16 

Suimiary of ANOVA of the Valui of Prior Courses 
Subscale of the Student Teacher Expectations 
Instrument by Site and Sample 



Source |S df MS 

Site 3.180 1 3.180 

Sample .007 V .007 

Site X Sample .028 1 .028 

Explained 3.214 3 1.071 

Residual 54.896 80 .686 



Table 17 

Cell Means for Student Teachers at Two 
Sites on the Value of Prior Courses Subscale 
of the Student Teacher Expectations Instrument^ 



Student Teachers 

Intensive General 
* Sample Sample 

2.61 2,59 

State 

(N^IO) (N^33) 



2,15 2*22 

Metro 

(N^8) (N-33) 



"Highest possible score ^ 5, Note that this scale Is scored In reverse 
lower nunbers indicate that courses were more valuable than expected, 
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their prior education courses were somewhat more valuable than did the student 
teachers from State University (x^ ^ 2^21 compared to ^ 2.60 p where 1 - 
"very much more valuable than expecttd"). 

Discussion , This result of a site difference may or may not be construed 
to be a function of school composition. For example. It may be that the 
nature of coursework across the two institutions differed in quality (however 
one wishes to define thatj e*g., "better" instructors, a better-integrated 
curriculum, "better" tests, etc.). It could also be that the two universities 
offer comparable coursework, but the coursework has differential applicability 
to the school districts In which the student teaching is occurring. Finally, 
it Is conceivable that the student teachers at Metropolitan were, for some 
unknown reason, better at utilizing the professional preparation received 
through the university. 

Findings from the "Plan to Teach" item . A final item assessed on the 
Student Teacher Expectations scale concerned whether or not student teachers 
planned to teach (1 - yes, 2 ^ no) upon completion of all certification 
requirements* The mean for all student teachers was 1*10, No significant 
differences across site or sample type were observed. 

Discussion ." It seems niasonable to conclude' that most, but not all, of 
the student teachers in the RITE sample are determined to continue with thair 
career choice. There is no way (at present) to distinguish how many will 
actualize their intentions. The latter remains as a question for future 
research. 

In conclusion, participants* responses to several instruments were 
analyzed In relation to the site where student teaching was conducted. In 
several cases differences were observedi particular subscales of the Teacher 
Work-Life Inventory revealed significant differences for the site variable, as 
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did the **Value of Prior Courses" subscale of the Student Teacher Expictations 
instrument* Other subscales seimed to reflect multiple Cfeterminat1on» such as 
the three-way interaction for participant types slte^ and sample on the 
"Executive Responsibilities" subscale of the TWLl (which seems reasonable: 
one's responsibilities will almost necessarily vary with one's designated 
role; the role specifications will vary with the school distrlcti and greater 
demands were made of those persons In the intensive sample), Thusp the 
parional and institutional contexts In which student teaching Is embedded can 
be associated with differences In the way the experience is perceived |(and 
therefore responded to) by its participants. j 
Summary \ 

Several characteristics of the schools and school children which greet 
student teachers are believed to influence the perceived nature of the 
clinical preservice experience in a variety of ways, ^ong those investigated 
here are school faculty/staff size* pupil cultural dlversityp pupil and school 
neighborhood demographics, class size, and school grade level composition. 
Their relation to several ^iVchologlcal constructSt such as student teacher 
expectations, were explored. In addition to these concrete factorsi nther 
constraints serve as contextual boundaries for student teaching. Perhaps the 
most prominent of these are formal organizational properties of the 

universities (and more specifically the\ teacher education programs) which 

\ - 

sponsor and direct the student teaching ekperlencet as discussed In the next 
major section of this report. 

Formal Organizational Properties 
of the Two Participating Universities 
Two bodies of university rules and regulations which impact student 
teaching were examined in their published forms* First are those rules 
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directly govefnlng the teacher education prografn, such as the admission 
requlremints for the program and for entrance into student teaching. The 
second set includes those which determine who may serve as a university 
supervisor and how that role Is defined- Each of these will be discussed In 
this section of the report in terms of the two universities participating In 
the RITE study^ As is true with almost any organization^ the reader is 
cautioned that these printed rules and regulations may seem to differ from 
their operational counterparts; nonetheless it should be valuable to, review 
the information as it has been published. 
Requirements for Admission to the Teacher Education Programs 

Description of State University . State University lists the requirements 
for admission to its teacher training program in a university-published book 
entitled Teacher Education ^ A Student Handbook (1980). The first 
requirement is student completion of a one semester-hour course in educational 
psychplogy* As a part of this course students are required to take the 
"Admission Assessment Battery," a set of psychological instruments. The 
handbook states that "It Is part of the procedure used to help you assess your 
personal strengths and weaknesses especially as they apply to teaching" (1980, 
P* 29). In addition students wishing to enter the program must (1) have 
junior standing, which requires 54 hours of completed college work, (2) have 
an overall grade point average (GPA) of 2,25, (3) demonstrate adequate speech, 
and (4) have their vision and hearing tested. Once these requirements are 
met, the student is admitted to the program and may begin to undertake teacher 
education coursework. ^ 

Once admitted to the program, a student must apply for student teaching 
no later than May 1 of the year before he/she intends to student teach. 
Individuals desiring to student teach at the elementary level must have earnea 
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an overall GPA of 2.35, Those In the secondary teacher education sequence 
must have either an overall GPA of 2.50 In both of their chosen "teaching 
fields" (e*g*i the subject ratter they intend to teach), or a 2*6^5 In one and 
a 2*2S in the other. All students must have senior standing* In addition 
those pursuing a credential must have either a minimum of six advanced hours 
at State Universal ty in each of their teaching fields, or nine advanced hours 
in their composite field (I.e., a combined major). 

Description of Metropolitan University . Information regarding education 
degree requirerents Is listed in the Bulletin of the Hetropolitan University 

School of Education (1981)* Additlonanys to be eligible to student teach at 

'- - — ------ - — = — - f 

either the elementary or secondary level, students must have completed two 
education courses^ "The Teacher, School, and Society," and "The Learner, 
Learning and Ivaluation." Students must also have senior standing, a 2.20 BPA 
over all courses, and be enrolled in an approved degree program prior to 
commencing student teaching. 

Given that the university students have met all of their respective 
Institution's requirements for entering student teaching, the tasks of 
locating and arranging appropriate placements for them assume prominence. The 
next section will address the complexities of the placement process, as it is 
pivotal to determining the personal context in which student teaching occurs. 
The Placement of Student Teachers 

Description of State University . Information on the placing of student 
teachers Is found in the Handbook for University Student Teaching Supervisors 
(1179). It indicates that the placement of student teachers in secondarj^ 
schools is handled by coordinators (who are university faculty members) in the 
different subject areas* Occasionally supervisors, typically lower In the 
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organizational hierarchy than coordinators » are called upon to help with the 
task of placement. 

At the elementary levil» the *D1 rector of Field Experiences makes 
tentative assignments of student teachers to cooperating teachers* The 
university supervisors then take these assignment sheets to the schools In 
which they will be working for the principal 's final approval. The principal 
Is free to change any assignments* Note that the Director of Field 
Experiences has classified the potential cooperating teachers Into three 
groups: effective cooperating teacherss questionable cooperating teachers and 
Ineffective cooperating teachers*. If the principal wishes to place a student 
teacher with cooperating teacher Identified as being Ineffective, he/she must 
contact the Director, If the principal can assure the Director that past 
problems with that teacher will not recur , then the assignment can be approved 
on a trial basis. Next, all master assignment sheets are signed by both the 
university supervisor and the principal whereupon they are returned to the 
Office of Student Field Experiences* At both the secondary and elementary 
levelSt any administrator or teacher who has responsibility for the classroom 
to which the student teacher Is assigned may terminate his/her assignment in 
that classroom at any time and for any reason* They need ncl show cause or 
allow for a review. 

Description of Metropolitan University * The placement of student 
teachers for Hetropoljtan University Is discussed In Teacher Education 
Buldelines (1975) » a handbook published by the Urban Unified School District* 
This set of guidelines states that the university supervisory is primarily 
responsible for the placement of student teachers* Each supervisor Is 
assigned to a selected nunfter of schools* He or she then works, through those 



schools to aid student teachers by providing the types of assignments that 
win assist them In developing the skills necessary for success^ 

Discussion of placement regulaftlons . The contrast between the two 
Institutions can hardly escape notice. State University has a centralized 
placerent process which Is basically affinned or TOdifled by those most 
directly Involved in and responsible for student teaching (supervisor, 
principal* student teacher, and cooperating teacher), wHereas Metropolitan's 
supervisors are expected to manage student teacher placements In toto- 
Although State's secondary level coordinators are typically regular faculty 
members » many of Its secondary and elementary supervisors are graduate 
students on quarter- or half-t1n« asslstantshlpsi whether this is the cause or 
the result of the organizational structure and chain of command described 
above is Impossible to discern. It is equally difficult to know whether the 
functional differences in placement procedures are associated with differences 
in the ease with which student teachers are acconinodated into the placen^nt 
setting^ In any event, once student teaching placements are established, the 
novitiates have yet another set of requirements which must be met prior to 
certification^ These are discussed next. 
Student Teaching Requirements 

Description of State University , The general requirements for the 
completion of student teaching at both the secondary and elementary level are 
delineated in the ynlversity bulletin. Handbook for Student Teachers (1979). 
This handbook was designed and edited by the Director of Field Experiences at 
the university. The following requirements are stipulated (paraphrased here 
for brevity). 
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student teachers are to: 

1. Recognize that the cooperating teachers have uUimate responsibnity 
for what student teachers do or do not do In the classroom. 

2. ;Know and follow the rules, regulations and policies of the school. 

3. Maintain an ethical and professional attitude toward all mtmbers of 
the school coimunlty. 

4. Make themselves available for regular planning and feedback 
sessions. 

5. Make adequate plans of teaching asslgnmentsi share copies with- 
the cooperating teacher and university supervisor. 

6. Regularly attend student teaching and related seminars. 

7. Continuously assess their growth as teachers. 

8. Assume responsibility for making effective contributions to the 
ongoing curriculum. 

9. Open a placement file In the Education Placement Center. 

In addition school calendars, absences, outside responsibilities, and stuaent 
teaching evaluations are discussed, with regard to the university and public 
school calendars, the handbook states that the university may have a holiday 
when public schools are In session. Although the university cannot require a 
student teacher to continue teaching on those' days, he/she Is encouraged to 
proceed with student teaching In order to avoid Interference In his/her 
sequence of instruction, if the student teacher chooses to take the 
university holiday, the handbook states that he/she Is required to provide the 
cooperating teacher with lesson plans. For those days on which the public 
school has a holiday and the university is in session, the university: 
supervisor requires student teachers to attend sessions on campus. No student 
teachers are excused on these days. If the school or school district is 
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conducting l^iservlce SMsslons on these daySt the itudent teac^^ars are expecteo 
to attend unless specif Ically requested not to by thHchool district* 

Student teachers are advised not to be absent from their assignments for 
other than i^^rlous health problems* If for soirie rmm a stit^ant teacher Is 
unablito be present, then he/she iwst notify both the woper^^lng teacher and 
yniverslty smipervlsor as far ahead of time as pDss1bli» The student teacher 
Is alsDadyl^sed to assume responsibility for sendingplans andl^or materials to 
the school such was his/her responslbn.lty for thatday* F^^llure to notify 
the spicifited Individuals may result In the tarmlriatlon of %hm student 
teacher's pl-^cen%ent. In addition the student teacNrls reqi*1red to notify 
h1s/har.;un1v^ €rs1ty supervisor and cooperating teacNf In ad^^nce whenever 
he/she is gaing to be absent from class on a religious hoi ^4 day* Prior 
approval frcMn supervisors and cooperating teachers alike Is necessary to 
facilitate tBia scheduling of make-up time and work^ 

Hhethef or not absences are to be mie upf thin, depe^iids on the 
situation. 3f a student teacher requests permlislon for an atssance to attend 
a Job Intirv^aw^ then he/she must make up the absena. If the student teacher 
Is absent ptecause of Illness^ then he/she may be cpcted t^ make up the 
absencis If BP^^O^^i^ In student teaching has b^en afficted by ^ha absence* 
If at any t-^re In the Judgrent of a given university iuperwisor and/or 
cooperHlng -teacher, the student teacher's abstncasare exctesslve his/her 
asslgninent ni^ay be tenn1nited« 

Outside activities are also discussed In the haritok^ Students teachers 
are advlsid to hold outside activities (e,g.» othif courses^ amploymentp 
sporti, itCiT5 to a mlnlimim during student teaching^ Although the iMxImum 
adv1sablej5flU-irse load Is 12 semester hourSi the handbpok recornnends that' rost 
students raBister for less. Student teacheri may not use outside 



responsibilities as an excuse to not met their classroom rasponslbnities. 

If this happens, the student teachers are given an tedlata cho1ci--drop 

student teaching or reduce outside raspons1bnit1%t* 

Student teaching assissircnt and evaluation is inotSier' area of 

responsibility diicussed 1n the handbook. The handbcpl( statoes that: 

A copy of the student teaching evaluation is givifi to &tudent teachers at 
the start oftht semesteT*. This form Is completiJby b»oth the university 
supervisor and cooperating teacher at the end of the s.smester and placed 
In the student teacher's file In the Education Placerf^nt Center, The 
student teacher Is advised to become familiar M th-Hs form and seek 
feedback from the supervisor throughout the Sfmiitar w^th respect to the 
— categories Included^ 

At the end of tk semes tar the student teacher Is intltlec^ to see these 

assessment foms, He/she Is w^equlred to sign them asavldenp^e of their having 

been seen^ 

Descriptiqn of HetropoH tan University , MetrPpfllltan University makes 
available a publication delineating the responsibnitiei of those Individuals 
Involved In the student teaching prcgram* The Basi^c Elemeri^ary Orientation 
Bulletin (1977) is published Sy^ the teacher edUMtlon d^ppartment and 
stipulates the following requirements (paraphrased fttrbrevl'tty), 

1. Three liction lesson plan folders are re^\^inL Each of these 
should include statemnts of objective^* materials needed. 
Instructional procedures* and student t^^a^Nr evaTuatlons of the 
success of each lesson. Weekly and long rmoi pSans are to be 
developidfor each subject areai dally planisre siaJbmitted a day in 
advance. Plans are. inandatory for any ttaciiifig to be conducted by 
the student teachers « ' 
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2* All student teachers begin each subject block with detailed lesson 
planSi although simplified lesson plan forms should be used after 
the third week of successful detailed planning and teaching^ 

3. Specific times for weekly conferences should be arranged. 

4* , Absences, axcept those allowed by the university, will be made up, 

5* I Student teachers are given competency task sheets to examine prior 
to teaching each subject. They are to check off appropriate Items 
for the grade level and secure the cooperating teacher's approval 
and initials^ 

6, Art should be taught throughout the semester in order to develop a 
sequential program. 

7. Some playground supervision is required* 

8* Lesson plans for all^day teaching are to bt submitted for approval 

two days in advance. 
Information specific to those student teaching at the secondary level was 
unavailable. In any event, once Jhe student teachers have successfully 
followed the guidelines and requirements furnished through their respective 
Institutions* handbooks, they my be presumed ready for the certification 
and/or credential ing process. These will be examined, as they affe^ 
candidates from each university, in the next section. 
Certification and/or Credential ing 

Description of State University . In Teacher Education: A Student ^ 
Handbook (1980) student teachers art advised about obtaining a certificate in 
the following way (paraphrased). - ' 

1. Student teachers must apply for the^r teaching certificates i no 
certificate Is automaticaVly granted with a degree. They art to 
apply in the Certification Office, Education Building, by mid-term 
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(about in<d-Novfimber» first week of April, first week cf July) of 

their last semester. There 1$ a $2.00 certification fee and an 
additional transcript fee.» The application must be notarized^ 
2* National Teacher Examinations. ( NTE), Soto school districts require 
scores on the NTE. Student teachers my obtain Information and the 
application form at the Measurement and Evaluation Center' on the 
State University Campus* There is a. separate $14.00 fee for the 
common exam and for the area exam. The tests are given thref times 
a year: November* February, and. July. Student teachers must apply 
about one month in advance . —The NTE Is not required for 
certification in the state. ^ 
3. Student teachers need to be certain that they will have completed 
all degree and Cirtifi cation requirements. ^ . 

State University therefore' ooes not automatically grant the recipient of 
a degree in Education a State teaching certificate* Application is made to 
. the State by Individuals. The university does^hbwevert prbyide an office on 
campus whereby students may submit an application for certification 

Description of Metropolitan University . Like State Unlversityt ' \ 
Metropolitan University does not automatically grant their candidates In 
.teacher education an official certlflcatfe (or "credential" as It is known In' 
that state). Students art Instead advised to complete an appllcBtl oh .at the ■ 
opening of the semester In which all requirements towarpi'. the teach'lng., 
credential will be completid. Metropolitan provides a "credential technician" 
on campus to serve students* The. following specific reqMlrtMnts for teaching 
credentials are outlined In the Bulletin of Metropolitan University School of 
Education (1981i paraphrased here)i 



1. All graduate students who wish to pursue work leading to 
recommendation for a crederitial must have been admitted to the 
unl varsity. They should contaet the Director of Teacher laucation to 
verify aligibnity and foimalize program advlsament* 

2. Constitution Requirement , At least two units In a course 1n the 
principles and provision of the United States Constitution completed In 
an approved Institution are required. An examination may ba taken and 
passed in lieu of the coursework. ApplJcation for exercising this option 
may be obtained, at the Metropplltan Tasting Byraau or any other 
accredited or approved Institution. 

3* A course In health education in ^Grades K through 12 (Z units) Is 
required. 

4. A grade of A or B in both Introductory written English courses or one 
advanced English writing course Is required, - 

5. All students pursuing a credential must take a course about 
mainstreamlng. (Special Education Skills, 3 units.) 

6« A physical axamlnation^ which must be approved by the Metropolitan 
Student Health Service, Is required of all teacher training candidates. 
7. A personal identification (fingerprint) card must be submitted with 
the initial application for a teaching credential 

8- There fs a residence requirementi satisfactory evidence rtf 'M ?. v 
Is achieved through completion of 24 units to be taken at l^t; vn^ n 
University. In addition* regular standing must have been establis..w &y 
the Office of Admissions. 

9« Cradantial applications should be made at the opening of the semester 
lii which requirements will be completed. Materials are distributed by 
the cridantiil technician, 
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10, In order to enter the clinical prtbirvlse component of the 
professional sequence ^ studtnts must take the following steps: (a) They 
must establish a credential program with a counselor in the Education 
Building and complete preadmission courses. Satisfactory ratings In 
these courses are essential for admission to the student teaching program 
(or "directed teaching," as It Is referred to at Metropolitan), (b) 
Students must submits during the semester preceding that In which 
directed teaching is desired^ an application for admission to directed 
teaching to the Committee on Personnel and Credentials in the Office of 
Directed Teaching. All transfer students applying for directed teaching 
must subm.it to the Office of Directed Teaching transcripts of all work 

' taken in other Institutions. 

If the student has chosen to complete a 4^year academic program at 

i ■ " 

Metropolitan University a "Prejlimlnary Credential" is issued by the state. 

! 

The Preliminary Credential Isj good for five years. A fifth year of 
postgraduate work (i.e.» 28 units of graduate level coursework) is required if 
the student wants to obtain a ^"Clear Credential." Clear Credentials are 
issued by the state upon complet\1on of all requirements and the fifth year of 
coursework. 

Discussion of credentialing \ requirements . Once again, note the 
differences across the two Instituti^onSi both In terms of simple quantities of 
requirements and In terms of the two\ levels of certification offered through 
Metropolitan University. At State University* ohce a student teacher obtains 
certification, he/she Is apparently\ certified unconditionally. No 
stipulations about future advancement (e.g. through additional coursework) are 
madei this fs reflective of the offering of only a four-year program, unlike 
Metropolitan's four- and five-year programs. 
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In any case» while most teachef education students are able to proceed 
through their professional sequtnces and field work without encountering major 
dlfficultieSt there are a few who will have problems. Each of the sites 
partlclpatlftiy In this study has made provisions for voicing complaints through 
some manner of grievance system^ These will be discussed in the following 
section. 
Gri evances 

Description of State University , State University's grievance procedures 
are found 1n their published handbooks for cooperating teacherSs student 
taachtrs and university supervisors. The cooperating teacher Is advised In 
his/her handbook to direct most questions to the university supervisor* If 
the supervisor Is unavailablep or unable to be of assistance, teachers are 
asked to call the Director of Student Field Experiences at the University. 
Cooperating teachers are also asked to direct suggestions for Improvement of 
the teacher training program to the Director of Field Experiences or to the 
Associate Dean for Undergraduate Education. 

In addition^ if it becomes apparent to the cooperating teacher and the 
university supervisor during the course of a semester that a student teacher 
will not be able to progress In the development of his/her teaching skills in 
the time allotted for student teaching, the student teacher must be notified 
as soon as possible. The student teacher will be asked to drop the course 
during the last class week and re-register in a^ subsequent semester. Only If 
the university supervisor and the cooperating teacher are both of the opinion 
that the student teacher lacks the ability to ever develop minimum competency 
as a teacher will he/she be failed in the course. 

If university supervisors need Information or advice regarding the 
guidance of student teachers, they are asked In the university supervisor's 



handbook to contact the coordinator of student teaching. If the failure or 
dropping of a student ttacher Is necessary they are to follow the 
aforementioned advice given to the •cooperating teacher. Any cormients or 
suggeitlons regarding The Handbook for University Student Teaching Supervisors 
(1979) are asked to be directed to the Office of Student Field Experiences, 

Student teachers are ilso given information on grievance procedures In 
the Handbook for Student Teachers (1979). If the student teacher feels 
his/her university supervisor or cooperating teacher is not fulfilling his/her 
responsibilities* the student teacher Is asked to contact the Director of 
Student Field Experiences at State University, 

Deicriptlon of HetropoVltan University , Grievance policies with regard 
to Inadequate performance of a student teacher are listed in Teacher Education 
Gul^delines (1975), a publication provided by the Urban Unified School 
District, In the section entitled "Suggestions for Counseling Student 
Teachers with Serious Instructionat Problems," this publication asked the 
cooperating teacher to discuss all problems concerning inadequacies with the 
student teacher and a representative from the university as soon as they are 
detected. If the student teacher's performance is so poor that the 
instruction of students is oeopardizeds then the cpoperating teacher may 
refuse to permit the student teacher to continue training at that school. In 
addition, cooperating teachers are advised^ to use the regularly scheduled 
conferences to help solve crisis situations. This publication asked that 
serious and repeated problems be discussed with all personnel Involved. No 
recommendations for grievance procedures are stipulated for the student 
teacher or the university supervisor. 

Student teachers must also contend with the inevitable problem of 
locating fullrtime employment In their chosen field, upon completion of degree 
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and certification requirements. To assist in this process, both of the 
participating universities offer a variety of placeniint services to their 
students. These wITl be reviewed neKt. 
PI a cement Services 

Description of State University . The university-published book ertit^tltd 
Teacher Education * A Student Handbook (1980) discusser the career placemwit 
services available upon completion of student teaching. This handbook states 
that all student teachers are required to establish a file In the Education 
Placement Office at the beginning of their student teaching semester. The 
office provides students with Informtion about teaching jobs as well as other 
positions available In the field of education. There is no fee for 
establishing the file, and no charge for the first five times that copies of 
the file are sent to prospective employers. 

Interview sessions with representatives from many school districts are 
arranged through the placement center. The dates for these interview sessions 
are posted in the Placement Office* However , it is incumbent upon the 
registrants with the placement office to sign, up for interviews as soon as 
interview time slots during scheduled sessions are posted. 

Description of MetropQlltan University . The Job placement procedures 
offered through Metropolitan University are delineated In the Bulletin of 
Metropolitan University School of Education (1981). This bulletin states that 
the Office of EducationaT Placement serves two functions* (1) career 
counseling and assistance to students and alumni In securing professional 
employment p and* (2) services for graduate students related to admission to 
graduate programs. Placements are made prirarlly within Western State 
(pseudonym). Students are encouraged but not required to come to the 
placement office early in their search. The office provides assistance In 
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career placement as well as advisement on career advancement opportunities. 
Given this overview of how studints are selected Into and advance through the 
teacher education programs at the two universities participating in the RITE 
study, some discussion of the formal procedures for selection and initiation 
into the rffles of cooperating teacher and university supervisor is warranted. 
Selection Into the Role of Supervisor 

Descriptio n of State University . Supervision of student teachers at 
State University is carried out by both professors and teaching assistants. 
Teaching assistants comprise the majority of -those in the yniversity 
supervisor role. Requirements for the appointment of teaching assistants are 
outlined In the Handbook oj Operating Procedures published by the Office of 
Graduate Studies. Teaching assistants are required to hold a Masters degree 
or its equivalent except in extreme circumstances. In addition, a teaching 
assistant must be registered as a full-time student with a grade point average 
of 3.0 or above. The handbook also states that teaching assistants will work 
with five to 12 student teachers during the course of one semester. All 
duties performed by teaching assistants must be under the direct supervision 
of a designated faculty member. In addition once university supervisors are 
selected, the Director of the Office of Field Experience will designate a 
coordinator to guide their work. The coordinator is to serve as a source for 
information and advice. University supervisors are asked to contact their 
coordinator as soon as possible. 

Those professors who supervise student teachers at State University often 
(but not necessarily) end up doing so because, in the words of one, their 
classes "didn't make." This refers to the situation wherein Insufficient 
numbers of university students enrolled In one or more of their courses. In 
turn causing the course(s) to be cancelled. When that occurs, a professor's 
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work load may be balanced by the Dean of the College of Education through the 
assignment of supervisory duties with an appropriate number of student 
teachers. Note that none of State University's supervisors are salaried or 
selected through the public school district. 

Description of Metropolitan Universit y, The process involved in the 
selection of the university supervisors at Metropolitan University is 
delineated in a school district publication entitled Teacher Education 
Guidelines (1975)* It explains that the university supervisor Is selected by 
both the district and the teacher education institution. 

Some of the basic requirements and desirable qualifications which are 
considered In the selection of a coordinator are the following: a valid 
teathing credential, permanent status in the Urban Unified School District, 
competency and experience In teaching for at least five years, service as a 
cooperating teacher or demonstration teachers roster 's or other advanced 
degree, ability to teach methods courseiy knowledge of. pupils' special needs, 
and ability to work effectively with district and coninunlty personnel and 
pupils. ^ ^ 

The following selection procedure is detailed in the guidelines and 
paraphrased here: 

1, A five-member coinnlttee (three from the teacher training Institution 
and two from the district) evaluates the training and experienee of 
all candidates meeting the minimum requirements. The evaluation 
consists of a preliminary appraisal based on the information 
contained in the applications, references, and personnel fllesT - . 

2* A five-member personal qualifications committee (three from the 
teacher training institution and two from the district) interviews 
the most successful candidates* 
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3* A list of available and acceptable candidates Is cornplltdp based on 

these ratings* The list remains active for two years* 
4, The coordinator candidate Is selected cooperatively from the list by 

the district and the teacher education Institution, 
5* The actual assignment Is made from the list by the district and the 
teacher education Institution in accordance with the contractual 
agreement between the* district and the university or college as 
approved by the Board of Education* The contractual agreement 
stipulates that the teacher training Institution will assume 
financial responsibility for 60% of the coordinator*! salary, fringe 
benefits t and mileage » wMle the district assumes 40%- 
6« Once the actual assignment Is made, the district and the teacher 
education Institution continue their close working relationship* 
Given this understanding of the quite different selection processes 
applied to university iupervlsors at each site, a review of their 
responsibilities (with an eye towards their similarities) Is In order. 
Description of Student Teaching Responsibilities of State University 
Supervisors 

The responsibilities of the university supervisor are ipecified In two 
sources. The Handbook for University Student Teaching Supervisor s (1979), and 
Student Teaching in Lakevlew (published by the Lakevlew Independent School 
District, 1978)* Four major areas are covered In each publication:, the 
orientation of the student teacher; the observation/feedback ^ocedures; 
evaluation proceduresi and, .the nature of the role, of the univerilty 
supervisor. 

Orientation . The university supervisor Is required to hold an 
orientation meeting for all student teachers under his/her supervision. At 



this time, the supervisor ik exptcted to disseminate Information fegarding the 
student teaching programp the school and any course requirements. In the 
secondary and all^level (K-12) areaSt the orientation meeting will likely be 
conducted by the area cuordlnator (e^g,* a faculty member specializing In 
Mathematics Education* for Instance). The kindergarten and elementary student 
teachers are provided with a general orientation meeting conducted by the 
Director of Student Field Experiences, followed by an initial seminar 
conducted by their individual supervisors. The following suggestions for the 
orientation meeting are stipulated in the Handbook for University Student 
Teaching Supervisors (1979s paraphrased here): 

1. Supervisors should check the roll of the student teachers assigned to 
the seminar. They are to notify the Director of Student Field Experiences 
if any student teachers do not' attend and return their applications to 
the Office of Student Field Experiences* AU^level and secondary 
supervisors may give this Information to their coordinator for handling. 

2. Supervisors should provide a brief opportunity for the student 
teachers to Introduce themselves and talk to each other. They should 
then Introduce themselves and tell the students about their backgrounds. 
A feeling of friendliness and support should be cornnunicated. 

3. Students should be furnished with a copy of the supervisor's schedule 
which clearly indicates days and times of availability for office hours 
and appointments, times and places for semlnarst likely visitation daySt 
telephone numbers where he/she can be reached « and the telephone numbers 
of the coordinator and the Director of Student Field Experiences. 

4. Supervisors should pass out cards to each student teacher to obtain 
namest addresses, telephone numbers, and their schedules. This 
Information can be added to corresponding Information secured from the . 
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suparvlsing teachers and distributed to all student teachers^ principals, 
and supervising teachers. In the case of elementary student teachers, 
the school address ^ phone number, the mm of the principal (s), and the 
naires of the secretaries should probably be included. 



procedures which will affect the student teachers « 

6. Students should he asked to write brief autobiographies which can be 
given to their supervising teachers* 



8* Supervisors should revlev^thelr responsibilities, as well as those of 
the supervising teachers and the student teachers as listed In the 
handbook. Any particular procedures students should use In fulfming 
their obligations (e.g., lesson plans, absences, ete*X need to be 
discussed. 

9* General plans for seminars should be outlined. Supervisors need to 
recognize that early seminars should relate directly to the immediate 
concerns of the student teachers. 

10* Supervisors are asked to discuss the Importance of first Impressions 
and the entry process with the student teachers, so as to facilltatt the 
establishment of relationships with the supervising teachirs* 

11. Supervisors should also discuss how the itudent teachers wish to be 
regarded by their pupils. School children usually want a teacher they 
can respect, who values each one of them," who is fair, who sets 
reasonable limits and consistently enforces them, and who respects the 
pupils' feelings. 

12. It Is Important for supervisors to discuss the necessity of the 



5. Supervisors need to review university and school policies and 



7. Transportation probl 
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student teachers* being considerate of the people with whom they will be 
working* While they may not agree with school pollclei or the 
supervising teacher's policies^ procedurest and methods. It Is their 
responsibility initially to fit into the existing structure. When they 
have established a good rapport with teachers and students and have 
demonitrated competence and tact, then most iupervlsing teachers will 
give them the freedom to be Innovative and explore th^^lr own ways of 
doing things* This flexibllltyg however, must be earned * They cannot 
expect It to be "handed to. them." 

13, Supervisors need to review the assessment Instrument which will be 
used in student teacher evaluattons, and discuss their particular 
expectations.' 

14, Supervisors must discuss particular course requirements. They are 
asked to Include statements about: 

(a) the requirement to have TB test results' on file In the Office of 
Student Field Experiences before student teachers enter their 
placements I - 

(b) the requirement that they open a placeiKnt file in the Education 
Placement Center i and, 

(c) each student teachpr must furnish the supervisor with an "Admission 
to Candidacy" card (e.g., documentation of having qualified for 
student teaching). If they do not have ontt they must go to the 
Education Office and get on#. This is a prarequisite for the course 
which the Instructor must check. 

15, Supervisors are asked to rMtlnd student teachers about the option of 
joining the State Student Education Association, or the possibility of 
securing some liability insurance on their own. 
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Observation . The Handbook for Univ..Mt^ studgnUgaching Supervisor. 
{19791 notes that regular observation of the student teacher, followed^ 
feedback, is the most Important function of a supervisor at State University, 

Observations and feedback serve as vehlpip* fn^ K«+h 

1^ serve as venicles for both process evaluation and 

the. instruction of student teacher*. The following guldellnis for 
Observations are provided In the manual (paraphrased here): 

1. Freauenc^..The generally accepted frequency of observation Is once a 
week, with few exceptions. For those^student teachers on 
half^semester programs such as kindergarten and special education, 
observations will be more frequent (approximately six per month). In 
some secondary programs, student teachers may be assigned to several 
schools with the same supervisor; In this case the frequency of 
observations may be somewhat lower. In no case should observations 
\ be made less of tert than every other w^.k. Supervisors who feel that 

• this is not a reasonable requirement should discuss their situations 

with the Director of Student Field Ixperlences. 
,2. ScheduUna-It Is sometimes desljatfTe^to schedule observations with 
the student teacher. This allows the student teacher to anticipate 
^ the supervisor's presence and he/she can plan carefully for that 
particular lesson, in general, this provides an opportunity for 
supervisors to see the student teachers doing their best work. It is 
equally important for supervisors to observe their student teachers 
without having scheduled the observation beforehand. In this way, the 
supervisors are likely to see the student teachers as they usually^ 
teach. . - 

3. M£orM"The university provides supervisors with forms to be used 
for this purpose. The forms are In triplicate, with no carbon paper ' 



needed, and Include copies for the student teacher, coopet'atlng 
teacher» and university supervisor^ The supervisor's record of the 
observations should be anecdotal in nature. The anecdotal records 
should include descriptions &f specific behaviors and be 
non^evaluative in tone. Because the records form the basis of the 
feedback sessionSg supervisors should record what transpired 1n\ 
context, avoiding vague generalities. An appendix is prov^lded in the 
handbook with examples of statemints^ Cooperating teachers need to - 
be provided with records of both the observation and corresponding 
feedback forms* ' * • 

Contants^ -Items focused on by the supervisor duHhg an observation^ 
should be partly determined during the previous feedback^ session. ^ 
Identification of behaviors In a feedback session is a means of ' 
detenninlng which events are to be recorded and which n^y be 
filtered out, because it Is Impossible %o record everything that 
transpires. In addition, supervisors shquici obs^^rve an instructional 
behavior without the prior knowledge of the student teacher* For ^ 
example, if the supervHor wished to focus on the cognitive level of 
questions generally asked by the student teacher, he/she would not^ 
inform him/her of this beforehand, so that baseline frequencies cbu\tf 
be obtained. When choosing .behaviors to observe, supirvf^^ors shoultf 
restrict the observation to a very few (one to three) identified or - 
"target" behaviors. There are several reasons .f^r this: first, the 
student teacher will, be able to focus on only one or two classroom ^ 
behaviors for improveTOnt at any one timei #nd secondly, this is also 
likely the supervisor's limit. In terms of recording InforiMtlon 4n 
an anecdotal record* 




IvaVuailori ^ The Handbook for University Student Teaching Suparvlsors 
(1979) outlines tha purpose and mechanics of the final student teaching 
evaluation. The purpose of the final evaluation is twofold: It should Inform 
the student of his/her progress in student teaching and coniTiunicate to hiring 
officials the adequacy of the student teacher's performance in the classroom. 
Supervisors are therefore asked to make evaluations as accurate and realistic 
as possible/ In parjticular ,^ they are warned against Inflated marks on the 
rating scale portion of tha eva^l^uation fbrmsl 

, ^ Role of university suptrvlsor as liaison . The following guidelines for a 
working felationship with the supervisors* schools are also stated in the 
Handbook for University S tudent Teac hing Supervisors (1879 » paraphrased for 
brevi^): , \ _ . a . 

1. University supervisors should recognize that colleagues in the field 
are competent professional Ss and respect their judgment accordingly. 
. 2. The supervt$or*s prirrtary role In the school is to work with 

students in the State University teacher education program. 
Supervisors are instructed to not try to improve the instruction 
being provided by the cla|sroom teachep; col ncldi rig with this is the 
admonition that It would be' Inappropriate for supervisors to 
•'observe*' teachers' or offer suggestions about their teaching^ 
3. ^ Supenflsprs are reminded that It- is unethical to gossip or to 
^ :^ ' ' discuss the ihadequaclen of people (student teachefSt cooperating 
, teachers^ or others) with "other people. 

ftj^^ Supp:rv1sors should not use their other responsibilities on the 

ynlverslty campus as an excuse to not .fulfill their supervisory 
respjOnsi bill ties. , - 
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5# Supervisors are Instructed tt never violite the principle of 

avoiding decisions which would harmful or detrimental in any way 
to the pupils In the classroCins. 
The supervisor Is 'also expected to serve as a liaison between the 
cooperating teacher and the student teacher « The school district booklet 
entitled Student Teaching In lakevlew (1978) statfes that the university 
^supervisor must do the following in order to fulfill his/her obligation toward 
that role: 

1. Meet with prospective cooperating teachers prior to student 
teachers* arrival. 

2, Provide each cooperating teacher with an up-to-date autobiography of 
the assigned student teacher. 

3* Clarify each student teacher's role In the school. 

4, Assist with content-oriented problems by serving as a resource for 
both the cooperating teacher and the student teacher. 

i« Schedule and conduct at least two three-way conferences between 
each triad of student teacher^ university supervisor^ and 
cooperating teacher. 
Description of Student Teaching Responsibilities of Supervisors at 
Metropol 1 tan Unl versi ty 

Unlike State Unlveriity, there Is little printed information avalleble 
with regard to the Metropolitan University supervisor's , role In thfe 
orientation of student teachers, the provision of observation and feedback to 
student teachers, and the final evaluations. However, detailed information it 
provided in the Teacher Education Guidelines (1975) with regard to the 
supervlior'i role as a liaison. Available information on thest topics will bt 
reviewed. 



Orientation, observation and feedbaek, and final evaiuatlons . The 
Teacher Education Guidelines (1975) refer to an initial orientation metting 
with all studtnt teachers. Information regarding school placement and 
university policies is disseminated at this time. \ Although the tenn 
"observation" Is not directly used, this publication does state that the 
supervisor will provide "direct supervision of class^^pom Instruction by 
student teachers" (p* 18)* In addition supervisors are required to assist 
student teachers in their self-evaluation of progress. 

Role of university supervisor as liaison . The Teacher Education 
Guidelines (1975) specifically state that the university supervisor will serve 
as the liaison between participating schools and the institution he/she 
represents/- The following responsibilities are described (paraphrased here): 

1, Under the direction of the principal ^ supervisors will aid schools 
in conducting staff development programsi organize and conduct a 
school program for the inservlce education of cooperating teachers ^ 
Including on-site seminars, workshops, group conferences* and 
presentations of reports, lectures, and demonstrations. 

2, Supervisors are expected to assist school administrators by 
cormunicating the results of research and other new developments 
that may be utilized to Improve teacher education programs. 

3* Supervisors will identify talented new teachers for possible 
employment in the district. \ 

4. The supervisors should arrange for the assignment of student 
teachers with the input of school administrators* 

i. Additionally, In cooperation with f,chool administrators, the 

supervisors are expected to organize observatlon-pariticipatlon 
programs and make provisions for teaching demonstrations as a 
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supplement to the university students' courses in curriculum and 
Instruction, 

6* Supervisors should Identify school resources for use by the teacher 
. education Institution^ and report to that Institution Information 
concerning newly developed pr^ograms of Instruction and experimental 
programs, 

7. Supervisors need to orient particular cooperating teachers to the 
evaluation procedures used by the particular teacher education 
Institution^ and will evaluate the performance of student teachers 
together with cooperating tiachers, 

8. Supervisors are expected to provide university or college resources 
for use by the cooperating teachers. 

9. Supervisors are asked to encourage cooperating teachers within a 
given school, and In different schoolSt to share programs of 
instruction that they have developed. 

With regard to the supervisor's role as a liaison between the student teacher 
and cooperating teachert the following guidelines are offered (againt 
paraphrased here): 

1, Supervisors are responsible for orienting the cooperating teacher to 
his/her role and responslblll ties In working with Individual student 
teachers or with a team of supervising teachers and student 
teachers, 

2, Supervisors will assist the cooperating teachers In tstablishing a 
process for the analysis and Improvement of Instruction planned and 
performed by student teachers * 
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3. It Is expected that supervisors win respond positively to requests 
from the cooperating teachers for services or assistance with 
student teachers. » 
Discussion Qf Student Teaching Responslbn Itles at the Two Sites 

It should be obvious to the reader that there are dramatic differences in 
the guidelines furnished by both the participating ynlversities and school 
districts to supervisors of student teachers* For example^ publications from 
one site (State) specify that supervisors are not to Interact with cooperating 
teachers for the purpose of critiquing or Improving their teachlngi materials 
from the other site (Metropolitan) heavily emphasize the supervisors" role as 
providers of professional growth experiences to both Inservlce and preservlce 
teachers. Also. State University offers a number of "how-to*s" (e*g,» passing 
out note cards to obtain phone numbers * etcOt while the other leaves the 
mechanics of the supervisor'^ role in regard to the student teachers, more • 
open to individual interpretation. . 

Perhaps the issue of specificity/generality In stated role functions Is 
reflective of the caliber and capacity of persons working as supervisors at 
the two sites (mostly graduate students versus highly experienced full-time 
supervisors). It Is not possible^ however^ to make a definite- determination 
of how these differences impact either the student teachers as individuals, or 
the preservlce clinical experience as a collectlvet programTOtIc entity (and 
the implications of these for the teaching profession). In turning to an 
examination of the selection and role specifications of cooperiting teachers 
at the two sites. It will be Interesting to note If the" apparent trend of 
differences In formal processes Is maintained. 



Description of Regulreniints for Seltctlon as a Cooperating Teacher 

State University ^ The following criteria for the selection of 
cooperating teachers Is outlined In ' Student Teaching In Lakevlew (1978) p a 
handbook published by the Lakeview School District: ^ 
U Holds a bachelor's degree. 

2. Is certified In the area In which he/she Is teaching, 

3. Has at least one year of teaching axperlence. 
4» Expresses the desire to have a student teacher, 

5. Is cooperative In his/her professional relationships, 

6* Is comnltted to student teaching as a professional growth experience 

7, Is willing to give time to the student teacher* 

8, See himself/herself as a lifetime learner. 

9, Demonstrates effective classroom teaching* 

10. Seeks new methods and materials, 

11. Is flexible in his/her program. 

12* Win allow the student teacher opportunities for Innovative teaching 
In addition the handbook delineates the following steps for the selection of 
cooperating teachers (paraphrased here): 

1. Teachers should receive, sign and return application fonns to their 
princi pal sT these are forwarded to the Office of Staff-Development 
and Student Teaching. 

2. The Office of Staff Development and Student Teaching compiles a 
Master Assignment Sheet for each campus in the District. 

3. Tentative assignment of student teachers is coordinated through the 
college/university office of field experiences and the District 
Office of Staff Development and Student Teaching. 
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Principals are contacted by the University supervisors for their 
approval and necessary slgnaturai. 
5* Supervisors then arrange for student teachers to visit their schodl 

.buildings and meet their principals and supervising teachers. 
Metropolitan University . Metropolitan University's cooperating teachers 
must also meet certain selectio n standards. The following criteria are 
outlined in the Teacher Education Guidelines (1975) handbook published by 
Urban Unified School District: 

1. Effective teaching skills. 

2. Sound philosophy of education based upon knowledge of growth and 
development of pupils. 

3. Understanding of and conmitoent to the educational goals of the 
district, administrative areap and school. 

4. Ability to relate well to others. 

5. Willingness to examine, evaluate* and improve his or her own 
teaching. 

6. Interest In teacher education and a desire and ability to serve in a 
supervisory role. ^ 

This handbook also stipulates that the principal of each school involved 
in the student teaching program shall work In cooperation with one university 
supervisor on the selection and assignment of cooperating teachers and student 
tfaachers. 

Cooperating Teacher Role Orientation and Responsibilities 

Description of State University . Cooperating teachers are provided with 
a handbook specifically designed to help orient them to their roles and * 
responsibilities. This handbookp Guiding Student Teachers: A Manual for the 
Supervising Teachers In the State University Student Teaching Program (1979), 



dellrieates the respons1bnit1es of the university supervisor, the cooperating 
teacher and the student teacher; outlines university policies with regard to 
student teachlngi and provides the cooperating teacher with suggestions for 
organizing his/her responslbnitles. The following raspons1b1l1t1es 
(paraphrased for brevity) of the cooperating teacher are outlined In the 
handbook* A iupervlslng teacher will: 

1. Accept the student teacher as a professionals 

2. Acquaint the student teacher with appropriate school policies* 
personnels materials* resources* and special programs. 

3. Allow the student teacher to assume responsibility as his/her 
readiness permits, 

4. Encourage the student teacher to be creative and try new teaching 
strategics* 

5. Require lesson plans from the student teacher prior to his/her 
teaching* 

6. Observe the student teacher Instructing the class on a regular basis 
o (at least weekly) and provide written notes to both the student 

teacher and university supervisor* ^ . 

7* Provide an organized feedback session for each observation* together 

with a written summary of the session results to both the student 

teacher and the supervisor (this need not be to the exclusion of 

notes taken by the student teacher)* 
8. Conduct regular cooperative planning sessions with the student 

teacher (a minimum of one each week). 
9.. Complete a student teaching assessment fonn at the end of the 

semester and discuss It with the student teacher. There should also 

be a mid-semester conference in which the student teacher Is 
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informed of his/her level of proficiency and Is offered concrete 
suggestions for improvement. 
10. Attend Inservlce meetings conducted for cooperating teachers. 
In addition the Lakevlew School District outlines the role of the 
cooperating teacher In the handbook. Student Teaching In Lakevlew (1978). It 
states that the cooperating teacher should do the following when working with 
a student teacher (also paraphrased): 

1. Recognize that the professional and legal respoftsibility of th& 
classroom remains in the hands of the regular teacher. 

2. Accept the student teacher as a fellow professional. 

3- Help the student teacher accept each child as a unique individual. 

4. Plan with the student teacher the steps In assuming classroom 
responsibilities^ and allow the student teacher to assume more 
responsibility as he/she eKhibits readiness to do so. 

5. Demonstrate effective teaching. 

6. ^ Encourage the student teacher to be creative and try new teaching 

strategies, 

7. Plan for periodic evaluations with major emphasis on continuous 
growth. 

Discussion , Notice the high degree of similarity in the Items obtained 
from the two different sources. While there Is reliability or consemius 
across the fonnel processes of the two organizations , however, the 
operational izatlon of several Items (e.g., demonstrate effective teaching, 
accept the student teacher as a professional) is left open-*?nded. Therefore 
the Informal, processes Impacting cooperating teachers In Lakevlew my be a 
significant source of variation In the way they define the role. Compare this 



situation with the guidelines provided by Metropolitan University and the 
Urban School District. 

Description of Hetropolitan University . In a simnar effort to orient 
the coopirating teachers to their roles and responslbilitlest the Urban 
Unified School District provides each cooperating teacher with a handbook 
entitled Teacher Education Guidelines (1975), The following responsibilities 
(paraphrased for brevity) are delineated^ such that the cooperating teachers 
-will: 

1* Safeguard the welfare of their students by maintaining an acceptable 
instructional program At all times. 

2. Perfonn all regular classroom duties undef the direction of the 
principals 

3. Acquaint the student teacher with the school, the school faculty and 
staff and the pupils. ^ 

4* Provide the student teacher with copies of all texts, manuals, 

school bulletins and forms ^ 
5. Attempt to establish the student teacher as a leader In the 

classroom. 

6* Observe the student teacher^ record all observations In detail and 
provide feedback ttf the student teacher at weekly conferences. 

7. Evaluate the performance of the student teacher^ 

8. Confer with the university supervisor frequently to provide him/her 
with infonned evaluations of the student teacher's progress. 

9. Partlcijpate in inservice education classes and professional meetings 
dealing with the supervision of student teachers.. 

Discussion . In conclusion g there would appear to be a fair amount of 
similarity in the responsibilities that both school districts and universities^ 
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havt designated as belonging to cooperating teachers. The overall thrust Is 
clearly one of shared professionalism In the classroom. Intended to promote 
student teachers' application of Instructional and management skills to some 
satlsfactorif level of autonomous functioning. Again, the similarity across 
sites as well as organizations in the guidelines' ccrntents is simultaneously 
remarkable (as evidence of their practical validity) yet distressing (due to 
the absence of operational definitions for many of tbe items)* Because of 
this lack of precision, the significance of Informal processes in the conduct 
of student teaching roles can be paramount. These will be discussed In the 
next two major sections of this report. s 
Informal Organizational Properties of Universities 
Note that while formal guidelines are established to govern student 
teaching, the Informal, day*to-day interactions among the participants within 
their particular settings must be examined to acquire a more accurate 
description of student teaching. This section of the report will discuss the 
Informal processes of the university related to student teaching in the 
specific areas of placement and grievances. Following the discussion of 
informal processes of the unlversitys a description of those infonnal 
processes related '^specifically to the university suptrvlsors will be 
presented. 

Informal Organizational Properties Related to Placement of Student Teachers 

Description of State University^ Prior to the arrival of student ' 
teacHers, classroom teachers are selected as cooperating teachers. Consistent 
with the formal guidelines set forth by the Lakevlew School District and the 
State University, most of the cooperating teachers interviewed indicated that 
they had volunteered for the role. However, they reported having been 
selected from the pool of volunteers by thtltf* principal. Whether this was a 
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feflectlon of lack of awareness of the Lakevlew central administration's 
Involvement, as well as the university's, or a simple report that the 
prl ncl pal was the person who conveyed the 1 nf ormati oh d1 rectly to the 
teachers. Is unknown* The majority of cooperating teachers considered being 
selected an honor. 

Foil owing the selection of cooperating teachers, student teachers are 
assigned to classrooms. According to the study participants, placement^of 
student teachers tended to vary with the Individuals involved, despite the 
formal description of control by the Director of the Office of Student Field 
Experiences* Some student teachers Indicated meeting with their school 
principal prior to being assigned to a teacheri in these meetings, principals 
attempted to effectively match student and cooperating teachers by determining 
the student teachers" basic philosophies with regard to instruction. Some 
university supervisors also Indicated meeting with principals to detennlne 
placement of student teachers. One supervisor stated that she had asked her 
student teachers fill out questlohnalresj these were shared with the 
principal* The two then worked together to effectively ratch cooperating 
teachers with student teachers. 

Discussion * In sum, although procedures have been outlined in university 
publications as to how student teachers will be placed In the Lakevlew 
schools, there is apparently considerable slippage from the printed word. 
This is not in any way Intended to be a negative portrayal of the conduct of 
State University's preservice clinical teacher education componenti such 
deviations could easily (but not necessarily)^^ benefit student teachers through 
the Increased flexibility and personal knowVedge brought to beair upon the 
decision-making process by the local idminlstratoi^s' and supervisors' 
cooperative efforts. 
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Discr 1 pt 1 on of Met ropol 1 tan Un1 versi ty . Cooperating teachers In the 
Urban School District tended to report having been selected through formal 
procedures. They Indicated that three steps were generally Involved: (1) 
preparing a sample lesson for the selection committee; (2) meeting with the 
selection committee; and (3) obtaining the building principal*! 
recofnnendatlon. Three cooperating teachers admitted, howeverp that they had 
obtained a student teacher without going through the selection process (in one 
of these* no request for a student teacher had ever been made by the teacher 
—she was Just given a note which forewarned the student teacher's Impending 
arrival). ^ 

Following the selection of cooperating teachers, student teachers are 
assigned to individual schools. Uniye^^ supervisors (jrecalj they are also 
assigned to schools) reported meeting as a group to determine student teacher 
placements. Because Metropolitan's supervisors are responslDle for several 
kinds of preservJte experiences » such as the observation courses » they 
typically have some prior knowledge of the student teachers* backgrounds and 
possible preferences. This Is apparently not the case at State University, 
^ where largely different faculty and teaching assistants are responsible for 
observation blocks, student teaching, and so on. 
Description of Grievance Procedures 

student teachers and cooperating teachers at both State University and 
Metropolitan University approach problems with the student teaching experience 
in a similar f^shlon^ The majority of student teachers at both sites report 
turning first to their university supervisors and then to their cooperating 
teachers when problems ^arlse (this Is largely consistent with the fonnal 
processes already reviewed). Few indicated turning toward friends, pa^rents or 
various support groups in their responses to Interview questions. Similarly, 
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most cooperating teachers said they would turn to tht university supervisor 
for advice when problems- arise. A few feporttd sptaklng directly to the 
%tu6Br\t teicher and/or the bull ding principal. 

On the other hand> university supervisors^ responded to the interview * 
questions by saying they would first turn to their peers for consultation. 
Following advice from their colleagues i some^ reported that they would go 
directly to the cooperating teacher involved. Few would contact university 
adminlstratprSt although the latter were acknowledged by at least one 
supervisor is an authority to be relied upon In extreira situations. Because of 
the complexity of the role* a closer examination of Informal organizational 
properties as they relate specifically to the supervisors is warranted. 
Informal Organizational Properties of the Universities Relating to the 
University ; Supervisor 

Several informal processes may influence the mariner in which university 

supervisors enter, organize, and carry out their roles. These processes 

\ I 

Include selection requirements for university supervisors^ orientation of the 
university jsupervisors to their role, thfeir responsibilities during student 
teaching, dnd the support and reward systems that relate to that job. 

Dsscrlption of selection requiretrents'^and prQcess . Despite the existence 
of formal requirements and guidelines for use In selecting university 
supervisors* decisions regarding who became a un^^iVerslty supervisor often 
depended upon relatively mundane considerations. Three of the fiv4 university 
supervisors at State University were graduate students who hadympplied for 
appolntmentjs as Income^produclng adjuncts to their education. /One comnented 
that supervising student teachers took less time and had a less Intense pace 
than instructi^^ In a regular uhtverslty classroom (anothir option for 
graduate students). Another State supervisor mentioned th^ flexible working 



day as the primary reason for becoming a university supervisor. On the otfter 
Mnd,. the supervisors at Metropolitan University mentioned positive attributes 
associated with the job when asked *by they became university supervisors. 
They saw supervising ^as. a way to contribute to their profession and work with 
aduTt- learnersy They were qften recpgnlied as "master teachers" themselves 
befort iDeing} reiommendtd, sc^^ tested for the unlversl^ supervisor 

posVMo^fT ■ / / . ^ ^ I 

A ' asked about their training for the position^ universl^ supervisors 

Indited a w1d«^ vaHety 3of ^xperiencesv pne State University supervisor 
reportid' no spew . jl training while another mentioned teaching in public school 
classrooms as the only training received. Other supervisors referred to 
administrative experience (as a principal, or as a director of teacher aides) 
and prior supervision experience at other institutions when asked about their 
training. Three supervisors did report taking classes In supervision^ 
although two had done so to receive an administrative credential rather than 
to improve skills directly related to student teaching. Eight of the 
supervisors did feel they pould benefit from some further iralning, 
specifically in Interpersonal relations^ observation techniques^ and/or new ^ 
classroom techniques to share with their student teachers. Some also felt 
they could benefit from recti ving more InfonMtion about the requirements of 
other universities with student teachers in the area schools* and from 
exchanging ideas among other university supervisors and faculty. Two 
supervisors at^tate felt that the job was mainly one of mediation and 
problem-solving and required little more than common sense. 

Discussion of selection requirements and process. Since few university 
supervisors reported specific training for their Jobi^ one might expect'', 
supervisors to acquire skins through altern;^te learning modes. One possible 



mode could be modeling, eonsldired by many to be a powerful teaching ■technique 
(e.g., Bandura, 1S69), The ynlversl^ supervisors often mentloneda the 
" Importinct of selecting cooperating iteachefs who were good rolt wodals for the 
student teacheri, yet they farily had opportunities themselves to obi«rvt 
other university supervisors «lio might serve as their own role models* Five 
supervisors could not recall ivar observing ynlverslty suDirvlsors wo»rk with 
student teachers while thr« laid they rarely did so. As a consequeraee the 
university supervisors admlttidly based their con^ptlons of the eff^«ct1ve 
university supervisor on seccfid-hand knowledge, and overwhelmingly da^crlbed 
that Ideal In terms of perioml characteristics* such as compassion ow* being 
confident, rather than In tarniof supervisory skills and behaviors* ^he lack 
of observation of potential roli models by university supervisors have 
Implications for their job pgrformancesi these will be discussed at ^ later 
point In this paper* 

Description of orlentatlofi to the role of university supervisor^ In 
practice the rtsponslbllitles of the university supervisors were mucfa more 
extensive than a reading of formail fluldellnes would Imply, While —the 
supervisors recognized tha impoftance of their administrative functions, they 
tended to emphasize the human, personal aspects of the role-* Unlver— sity 
supervisors most often mentioned Informal sources when asked how they became 
aware of their role and responiJbllltles, Thesit Informal sources included 
support systems formed by aisoelstlon with other supervisors, and oftsn the 
Idiosyncratic priorities of .%k individual supervisor based on prevSous 
experience as a student teacNr or "what I've arrived at myself. Heavy 
reliance upon Informal orientation to the role and responsibilities cmrrles 
with It the possibility that tlii conception fonned will be incorrect {*as one 



supervisor said, "Who knows? I ma^have been doing the wrong thing all the 
time!"). 

The parcept Ions forined unlwslty supefvlBors of their role and 
re^onstbljltles were Interest ing and varied. As would be expicted, they saw 
their role as "supervising" rte-ther tliin "teaching" when their responses were 
categorized with the five codBng cjtsgorles defined by the RITI staff for 
qualitative data (see pp. ipg of tMi report) ^ They described their ifole as 
(a) serving as a middle person, midigtor, or liaison between the public 
schools and the ynlverslty, Cb) providing clear expectations, objective 
descriptions, and Informal an»d form! evaluations of student teachers' 
performancis, while also (c) serving as* a security blanket for those same 
student tiichers. They assumecl the raiponsl bill ty of offering suggestions or 
communicating requirements (bo^h thilr own and those of the university j to 
structure the activities arid fmperlefieis of the student taaeharsp attempting 
simultanaously to maintain t ^osltlvi environment for all eoncerned. A 
breakdown in communication between and among all parti cipants^-^even those more 
remottly concerned with the dajpr-to-day activl ties like principals or parents 
of classroom students— was eovislderad a iwjor problem and a negative 
reflection on thi.iskn Is of the univirilty supervisor. For this reason the 
supervisors indicated that wakl tNiiilves available either In person or by 
telephone at all times, and having cooperating teachers, student teachers, and 
princlpali aware of this avallaUblllt^ i^ere extremely Important. In fact, six 
of the nini univariity supervisors ripoftad spending more time on their jobs 
than tha1r Job descrlptionE suggestid even though cooperating teachers and 
student teachers often dtiired nora t\m and attention from tham* Especially 
at State University, where thfi« of the five iupLrvisors were also graduate 
students taking nine graduate ^ours iiicessarir to meet Job qualifications, 
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thesi desires^r^T for mora tliM were prevalent. At thi laro tirna the eoop§ra"^1ng 
taacharf and student teachers of ten^xpressad an Underitandlng attitude tcDward 
the damands %wmd pressures on the unt'^trslty suparvliofi. 

Descrlpt—jon of assignment to ■student teacheri and to school s > Anotifcair 
area of studsnt teaching where the Informal system often impacti 1i In ^he 
assignment the student teachers to particular schools and cooperatlnBg 

teachers. Gl^en various studies (Hoy & Rees, 1977; Pooltt 1972i and Pfui»t & 
Laa, 1978) sijHpportIng the Importance of placement context upon the student 
teachers* par^formance, one would expect some attention to be given to ttMBis 
factor by tha university supervisors. Infonnatlan rilated to this iegm^nflt of 
the studant ^^aachlng axparfenca was gained Indirectly from the 1nttrv1tims# 
The iupervli^wrs at State University* possibly by virtue of their paft-^tlHia» 
non-parmanant status, seemed to have little Influince. upon the placemirMt 
process » or a^vvan their own assignment to particular sehooU. In contrast the 
Metropi>11tan supervisors made attempts to become acqualnttd with taache^T 
education stuadents prior to the beginning of the itudtnt teichlng e^perle^ica 
for the purp^^a of "assessing llmltatloni and strin|ths and tfying to place 
them In aislgranmants that (would) be imst TOanlngful and helpful to thim#*' One 
supervisor t wl$io heard via the grapevine that a student teacher was dlipTaiasad 
with his/her Bplacementt Irnnedlataly contacted the itudint teachar and offisr^d 
to make a cha^siga^ Such a change could probably be affected more aailly wHieri 
suporvliors have had 1ong*eitab11shed ties with the public schools ^nd th««1r 
respective faculties and princ1pa1s« and the alternatives that these ti^s 
allowedi than by more transient iuparvlsors whose contacti In the schools ware 
more restrlet^ed, Tha State supervisors could raqueit changes g but the pro^cess 
Involved eKtr^a administrative work wltli thilr supariofi and a. consequent ViSoss 
of precious tWma.' ^ \ 



Deserlptlon of student teachtng responslbnHle s,^ A fourth am v^heri 
the Infonnal procassas of the un^mrsltias InfTuanciid the student ta3ch1fi9 
eKptrianea was that of tha university supervisor's specific responslbllltfis, 
These included providing Information^ orientations » observations « fe^dbaciti 
and evaluitlons to the student teachers* in addition to serving as llalscl) 
betwean the student teacher and the cooperating teacher and liaison betWM 
the university and the public school system* 

Although 16 of the 20 Intensive sample student teachers acknowledged 
having attended some type of orientation meeting held by the ynlverslty, m\l 
remarked that they were still unclear about their role In the schools and tit 
requirements of student teaching. Ten student teachers credited the 
university supervisor with providing more specific guidelines than Infonniatlofi 
obtained through the orientations » in what was usually termed "pacing guldeli" 
Two student teachers (one from each site) reported not having received anjf 
written guidelines prior to the experience* None of the student teacNM 
specifically stated that the role was made clear before embarking upon th§ 
experience* One , In fact, stated that the university emphasised the guast 
status of the student teacher while the public school principal emphasised tlie 
full faculty status of the student teacher during the local building 
orientation. Clearly, some problems existed In the orientation phasi off 
student teaching for some student teachers* 

That a problematic orientation proeess was Irritating or frustrating to 
student teachers Is evidenced through the affective statements they made, k 
State University student teacher jresponded to the Intef^lew question by 
saying* "I do have some gripes in that area..."* another described the Stati 
University efementary student teachei*s' orientation thusiy^ "It was tarrifcli 
. ,*\300 people in the auditorium /for four hours one morning. They tried 1o 
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explain evary thing p evefything was thrown it you." It setms unfortunatt for 
tha studtnt teacheri that thay art not unifonnly provl did with adequate 
1nformatlDn» and that the InformatlDn blockage In turn may lead to 
frustration, anxiety, and resantmint at tha beginning of such a eritlcal 
exparlenca. 

Daserlptlon of observation responslbliltlai ^ From the viewpoints of 
almost everyone directly InvolK^d with student teaching, ona of the prima 
responsibilities of the university supervisor was to observe and provide 
faadback to the student taachers on their performances, Whan askad to 
describe an effective university lupervlsor, cooperating teachers emphaslMd 
the ntjid for someone capable of maintaining open coninunl cations among the 
participants, who also specified expectations early in the semester, made 
themselves available, and made frequent visits to the classroom. 

While there was some variation In the number of observations made by 
university supervisors (from two per week to one every two to three waeks), 
most student teachers accurately expected weekly observations » A deflnlta 
difference was noted between,%ha accuracy of student teacher, expectations at 
the two sltes^ All student teachers at State University expected weekly, 
.observations t and their supervisors met this expectation* In contrast only 
one university supervisor at Metropolitan University had conwunlcated in such 
a manner that the student teachers could accurately estimate the expected 
fraquancy of observations (one every two weeks)# In another case, student 
teachers expected weekly observations while the university supervisor Intended 
to make obsarvatldns every two to three weeks. In yet another case the 
student teachers had no Idea of how often the supervisor would observe, while 
the supervisor Intandad to make weekly observations* ^ 

" ' ■ ■ loi ■ ' 



^Mp^^ — -^toervatlon respanslblHWai ^ A part of tht probltm of 
^^m0. p^tM^^^ exf^titloni and actual nuR^ifi of obitrvatlons my ba due to 
6W^^mcm% in itr^inology* Many » Met fopoll tan Unlvirslty supervliors 
mmnt^md t^^^^ws *¥ls1ti" to the clasifoom or "pisiing through" the ^claisroom 
m ^efl « i^M^ng bbstrvatlons. The vislti were very Infonnalt britfp and 
:^^f^f^^ It^tenditt to quiekly ascertain "how things were going." The 
f\u^m< M these visits was apparently to keep lines off communication open 
mi put %n an appearance to demonstrate availability* The ynlvtrslty 
iupervlgors also felt that short* frequent visits were enough to give them a 
sense of the adequacy of the student teacher's performance « While the 
university supervisors perceived themselves as frequently, visiting* the 
student teachers discounted these visits since little obsfrvatlonp diagnosis^ 
or feedback of benefit to them resulted* To student .teachers observation 
apparently Implied an activity lasting twenty to thirty minutes that resulted 
In some written record of the student teachers' perfomiancep possibly some 
evaluative comments from which the student teacher could gauge his/hsf 
strengths and weaknessest plan alternatives and« f1na1ty« meastiire personal 
progressi* Five student teachers at State University and tHree at Metropolitan 
University stated that the university supervisors could have been more helpful 
to them If they had made more and longer observations as well as observations 
of different subjects held at various times of* day In the cl/assroem* . Some of 
the student teachers felt that the university supervisors had not spent (or 
been able to spend) enough time observing to get an accurate Indication of the 
student teachers' teaching ablVltles* The cooperating teachers also echoed 
this Jeellngt although to a lesser degree. They were mr^ aware and forgiving 
of the many derands upon the time of the supervisors* especially the graduate 
students at State* 



. . \ .... .... 

Description of conferenca reiponsibll Itlesy Ont of the moit notifiable 
ftitMrf artnc^ti 'bitwMn the sites oecurred In the frequeney, style, and iybitanet 
of the feedback given the student 'teachers regarding their perforniaftea* 
Strident teachers at State University had expectations of weekly Individual 
^oeaiferences which were met« These were not necessarily preschidulid 
thMroughout the semester, but occurred glther spontaneously (usually 
linwiedUtely after the observation) or at a later scheduled time. In contrast, 
^ onHy one university supervisor ^ s^tudent teacher dyad at Hetropolltan 
UnWyerslty colncfded in their perceptions of the frequency of confefincts 
(w^eekly)^ Three supervisors at Metropolitan University each had at liast one 
stt^dent teacher who had no Idea how often conferences would occur^ TMd pairs 
^f university supervisors and stu^nt teachers were mismatched In their 
t^psectatlons with the student teachers In each case expecting Qonferanelng ^ 
, mr^m often than university superv1p*rs. Again It appears that the 
Hetii^ropolltan University supervisors were not as successful In coffinunleating 
t^^^ irechanlcs of the preservlce cllnlcaT experience to their students as were 
ith^^ State Unlvirslty supervisors. ^ ^ 

Discussion of conference responslbnitles . Again the ^pparaot 
di^Tferences may be related to the structure of the student teaching prDgrams, 
St^te Unlvetrslty supervisors were formally requlrtd to hold feedback iisilons 
aft=er an obserya%1 oh, while It does not appear that Metropolitan Unlvifslty 
supMervlsors were required td do so^ The latter group tended to mget with 
stiMident teachers for conferences on an as-^needed basis rather thtn regyfiflyf 
In * addition the .Metropolitan University supervisors each taught the unlviirslty 
fngt^::l)ods classei which the student teichers took concurrently with tliilr 
clic^ssroom experience. Only one State University supervisor was teaching a 
cartoMCurrent methods class, although all State University supervisors m% 
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require to hold wtekly seminars for their respective student teachers. The 
MetropaTltan University supervisors In particular tended to depend upon these 
regularly scheduled class meetings to make contact with Individual student 
teachers before and after the classes. These contacts may have served the 
feedbitlc function of the more forn»1 conferences associated with State 
University supervisors. ,= 

Descriptio n of feedback content . University supervisors also differed on 
the substance of the feedback they provided. Student teachers as a group 
reported emphasis on lesson plans, although Individuals mentioned a wide 
variety of other subjects such as helpful Ideas for presenting lessons. Five 
student "teachers could not remember receiving any specific helpful feedback. 
The maj«r difference between the sites was in the apparent degree of 
satisfaction experienced by the student teacher in relation to the helpfulness 
of the university supervisors' feedback. Seven student teachers at 
MetropoH tan University felt that all of the feedback given by the university 
supervls-or was helpful, while only one student teacher at State University was 
satisfied. Some student teachers at State University felt that some 
of the «n1vers1ty supervisors Mde suggestions which did not apply to their 
^part1cul«r class settings, due to the supervisor's unfamlliarity with the 
school. Others felt that the style of observation (anecdotal record), 
feedbacic (self analysis), and/or conferencing (broad, open-ended questions) 
was not tielpful. Several requested more sharing of teaching ideas by the 
unlVersi-fcy supervisor. 

Discission of feedback content . When examining the subjects discussed 
during feedback sessions, no apparent systematic differences were found 
between Metropolitan. and State University supervisors which would account for 
the difference In satisfaction. However, Metropolitan University student. 
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ttachers mora ©fttn mantiontd afftctlve bihavlors of the iupervlsor like 
eneQurtgtment and suppon^-^kj^i positive affiet» rather than any iubstantlve 
dlfferenees, appaared to be an Important eompontnt of the university 
supervisor's role which contributed to student teacher satf if action. 

It Is also ppsslble that the ^reinforcement ichedult^ upon which the 
Metropolitan studint teachers were placiid caused them to value the 
supervisors* feedback relatively more than the State student teachers* To 
explain this p assume for a^ moment that student teachers generally find 
personal attention (In the form of visits or observations) from university 
supervisors to be highly rewarding* Learning theory and research informs one 
that variable reinforcement schedules ^(e*g«p ^hose which are least 
predictable) with highly Awarding events lead to the most perslsttnt , 
behavlori (Qeep for examplep Ferster & Skinner, 1957)* In addltlonp 
dissonance theory (Festlnger, 1961) Indlcatei that events which have a high 
cost (In terms of money , work, etc.) and constitute a relatively low payoff 
are going to be valued more than they would be under different (le^s coitly) 
circumstances* Thust the Metropplltan student teachers are receiving 
unpredictable and brief wlslts from their supervisors (a variable 
reinforcement schedule) which lead to relatively high and Constant levels of 
anticipation, preparation, , etc. (a high cost In terms of.energy and effort); 
It would be logical from dlssonanci^thepry to expect these student teachers to 
find "everything" their supervliors said to be helpful and favorably viewed 
(1.e*» with positive affect). Conversely, the Lakevlew student teachers were 
on predictable, fixed Interval (once a week) relnforceront schedules, such 
that even though the content .of supervisory contacts did not appear to differ, 
the value placed upon them and the affect associated with them could differ* 



Given this somtwhit unusual Interpretation of suptrvlslon^ the final 
payoff—the student teachers' final eva1uat1ont~needs' to be examined^ 

Descrlptloh of evaluation . Another major, fesponslblllty of the 
university supervisor was ^o. evaluate the performance of the student teacher. 
Most unlveVsity suptrvisori simply used the university-provided fomii and 
adopted implicitly the criteria therein* Superviiors at both universities 
held mid-semester and end-of-semester evaluations with the student teachefsj 
howeverp only at State University was inclusion of the cooperating teachtr in 
a conference with the otfrer, two .participants required. 

Regardless of the criteria contained on the evaluation form, unlversUy 
supervisors concentrated on different aspects of student teachers' 
performances p based on the4r perceptions of their student teachers' needs or 
occasionally on the personal preferences of the sunrvlsors. In the overall 
evaluation a heavy emphasis was placed by university supervisors on classroom 
and behavioral management » followed by teaching sklllSt rapport with students, 
and evidence of classroom students' learning. When evaluating a particular 
lesson after observation, however, the university supervisors reported a. 
different focus. When asked how they Judged the success of an Individual 
lessoHp university supervisors responded most often that It depended on the 
rtudent teachers S rapport with the pupils. The responses given with the next 
greatest frequencies were "their tMching skills" and student teacher 
knowledge of the academic content, reipectlvely* The different emphases given 
in the various evaluations could cause problems for the student teachers if 
they anticipated that, the same Items receiving heaviest weight during 
individual lesson evaluations would also receive the same weight dn the final 
evaluation. An additiona.1 problem ^ght be discontinuity between the emphases 



of thi\jndiv1dua1 unlvarslty suptrvlsor ind the crlteflL of the offlelal 
tviluatlon fonns. 

As part of their evaluation function » the university 'supervlsofs of 
asked student teaehers to evalpte their own performance; The State 
University supervisors eneourag^^^^ie of the "Feedbaek Fonns" whereon the 
student teacher recorded strengths weaknesses » and suggestions for 
Improvement of the parti eulir behaviors recorded on the •'Anecdotal Record*** 
<The Metropolitan University iuperv1sors« on the other hand, tended to ask 
student teachers to write an evaluation on each lepson plan, bail cally ''how 
the lesson went," Supervisors at both sites repoif^ed asking student -teachers 
to use the final^ evaluation forms for self*eva1uat1on at the mid-way point 
and/or before the final conference. One^half of the student teachers said 
that their self-evaluatloni were congruent with the university supervlsorsV 
evaluations of them, while three student teachers sarld the unlvfrslty 
supervisor rated the itudent teacher higher than each rated him/herself , No 
university supervisor was reported, to have rated the student teachers Tower 
"^than the student teachers rated themielves^ University Supervisors felt 
strongly that "teachers inuit be able to evaluate themselvei" ^Q4^1^"''^q^1v'6» 
or at least encourage, practice of this sl^lll by the student teachers. ^ 

When the structure provided by evaluation forms or focused supervision is 
removed, however,^ parti^fpants in the itudent teaching tri%d do not 
necessarily cease to view the student teacher with evaluative eyes^ To wit, > 
neither cooperating teachers nor university iupervliors failed to reipond to a- 
pair of open-ended interview questions, "What Is the greatest strength of your 
present student teacher?" and "What is the greatest weakness of your present 
student teacher?" (Questions for the university supervisors were asked In 
reference to both their "best" and "weakest" student teachers^ 



Responses to these questions were almost Invariably prompt. , They tefiii^a - 
to. Include many references to p«rsonal1ty;characterist1cs and therefore were ■ 
often Inferential In nature. Few Individuals responded, by noting particular ' 
teaching behaviors or skills as either superlative or clearly Inadequate. 
Instead, among the duplicate responses for strengths were termr such as 
••flexibility," "creativity." ^enthusiasm," and "prepared."" Duplicate 
responses among the descriptions of weaknesses included ?'tovertayt1p^^ ' 
"unprepared." The opp05.1tions, across these terms cannot escape notice: 
creativity and enthusiasm are not likely to be observe'd In someone who Is 
overcautious, and prepared and unprepared are precise .opposltes. ■» . 

Consistent with an apparent tendency to • rely upon Inferred 
personality/intellectual ' characteristics, many codperating teachers and 
university supervisors used phraseology Indicative of the student teachers'; 
being child-oriented, or possessing social sensitivity. They described th^, 
student teachers' ability to "conmunlcate at "their (pupils' ) level" and their 
"sensitivity to children's need?!" An .additjonal set of responses about 
.conduct may be related, but the teachers were less specific: their student 
■ teachers' strength was haying a "lovely manner'' with the children, or being 
"such a nice person." ' t = 

Others, noted the apparent motivation of their student teachers. As 
mentioned above, they were described as. being "dedicated" and "Hai'd working." 
While these terms appear to be based upon student teaching performance,^ ^ 
. specific student teacher behaviors as evidence were not general i;y offered. ' " 
• A few teachers did speak to the ihstructional and behavioral Management 
skills of their student teachers. Responses typical of the "teaching skills" } 
theme included examples such as, "asked thought-provoking questibns," 
"management, she took control of the class quickly," "particular skills In 
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teaching seiance," and so on. It Is a bit surprising to note that the 

/ ^ 
unlvarslty supervisors either site did not generate responses which meshed 

with this theme, with the exception »of an Isolated comment by one: ^designed 

Interesting methods." Even this conment does not specify what techniques , 

strategies, or results - caused the supervisor to label the methods 

•^interestlngV*^^ ^ 

Another group of responses pertained to the student teacher's readiness 

or security in assuming the role of teacher^ These Included comrents such as 

"t^e kids really respected her as a teachers" "she was very poised In the 

classroom^" and so on. Here again, observable behaviors as evidence of 

readiness or security were not provided. Similar patterns were apparent in 

cooperating teachers* and university supervisors' description of student 

teachers' weaknesses as well as their strengths. Those weaknesses mentioned 

with the highest frequencies referred to (1) somehow deficient Intellectual 

(particularly analytic or diagnostic) abilities, (2) Insecurity, and (3) 

communication problems. While some cooperating teachers or supervisors were 

able to cite specific Instances of what could reasonably be called 

¥ _ ■ _ 

conmunl cation problems, the othtf two categoirles Included largely 
unsubstantiated inferential statements: "being over-cautious," "being unsure 
of himself," "he didn't, think there was anythirfg wrong," "her inability to see 
what's too much noise," "judgment," or "inability to see what's happening 
around her." 

Beyond the responses which reflect this general concern for student 
teachers' intellectual and personality characteristics, cooperating teachers 
and supervisors were able to specify some skill or behavior areas as 
weaknesses in student teachers* When this was done, teachers seemed to 
approach Identifying weaknesses with either. or both of the folTowing frames of 
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refertncei (1) the "real" problem was simply a relativt lack of experience 
which would be solved with Increased' amounts of time in the classroom, or (2) 
the student teacher seemed to have the requisite personal character! sticSt but 
consistently or repeatedly erred or was inadequate in one or two relatively 
contained or well-defined teaching skill areas (the inadequacy was relative to 
the cooperating teacher's Idiosyncratic standards « apparently)^ t 

Because comments fitting the first frame of reference were typically 
offered wi thout el aborati on » establ 1 shI ng subcategories through further 
analysis of their thematic content was not possible. However, supervisor or 
cooperating teacher comments which fit the second franw of reference might be 
labeled as falling into the broad categories of (1) instructional management, 
(2) time or behavioral managementp and (3) preparation or planning. Here are 
some typical examples! "monitoring noise level and keeping kids on task," 
"handling probletns around the room when you're irvolved with a child," 



"control, and that's [a problem] with every student teacher," "being 



worksheets to be used for assignments." Thus, individuals who are responsible 
for evaluating student teachers (whether university supervisors or cooperating 
teachers) are capable of assessing them in terms of defined teaching skill or 
behavior areas. 

Discussion . The dilemma for the student teachers, and for the profession 
as a whole, would appear to be the irifrequency with which such evalaations are 
made. This may be a bit disquieting in view of the availability of 
research-based knowledge of what behaviors constitute effective teaching and 
contribute to an image of competence and security (see, for example, Barnes^ 



Note 111 Good, Note 12). It Is also possible that comments such as "she was 
very poised" were made ab^ut student teachers who rarely discussed any lack of 




unprepared, that upsets me. 



" and "carelessness In areas of, like, picking 
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confidence or Insecufity with their cooperating teachers or supervisors, 
leading to the Tatters' beliefi but no evidence Is available to substintlate 
this. • 

Perhaps the very consistent response tendency reflects an underlying 
belief system held by both teachers and supervisors. In part1cular» it seems 
plausible that an unexpressed assumption may be operatlngt whereby certain 
traits or socially-oriented personality characteristics are perceived as being 
essential vehicles for the translation of teaching technology Into pedagogy. 
Consequently t when the various skills or behaviors are being utilized 
successfully or at least without major problems (inthe others' ayes) by the 
student teacher, the success Is attributed to the presence of requisite 
personality characteristics or other inferred abilities and traits, such as 
social sensitivity. 

Conversely, it seems that the cooperating teachers and university 
supervisors often attribute unsuccessful utniiation of teaching skills* or 
failure to change teaching behaviors when that would be a successful strategy, 
to the students' traits rather than to their situations or to their repertoire 
of teaching skills and behaviors* From the perspective of the teachir 
educator, such a belief system could either create a wide margin of conifort in 
terms of the supervisor's and/or cooperating teacher's responsibility for the 
student teacher's perforaance (e.g., a cooperating teacher cannot be asked to 
change a student teacher's personality or intellectual abilities), or create a 
frufirating, ••no-win" situation where the cooperating teacher's goal for 
student teaching Is simply to endure It and hope for better "luck of the draw" 
in the following semesters. Neither of these would appear to be optimal 
perspectives for approaching a key learning experienct In the professional 
preparation of teachers. 
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Description of the HMsnrrroU. Another vital role and responsibility 
of the university supervisors rilated to student teaching was thit of liaison 
between .the cooperating teacher and'student teacher, between either of these 
participants and the public school and/or the university, and between the 
university and the public schools at the institutional level. One of the 
first communication functions of the university supervisors was to provide 
cooperating teachers with InfonMtlon about the student teaching experience 
intended by that university. Only six cooperating teachers mentioned 
specifically input by the university supervisors, who were said to provide 
some "booklets" or "packets" outlining the duties of the cooperating teachers. 
Only one cooperating teacher reported a conversation with th^ university 
supervisor orienting the cooperating teacher to his/Sier duties and 
responsibilities. Cbftwrating tiachers apparently received most of their 
Information from books^r guldellnis produced by the local district or the 
university an^djsatt1<d by chance, through coursework at the university or 
routinely from the local district. Most cooperating teachers expressed 
positive connients on the comprehensiveness and usefulness of the books and 
guidelines. Several expressed a need for some orieritatlon raetings to clarify 
their roles and responslbillttes. , 

A difference between the sites was found regarding the provision of 
written guidelines to the cooperating teachers. Most (iOS) of the cooperating 
teachers working with Metropolit»n University mentioned having written 
guidelines or booklets from either the university or the local district. Only 
one-fifth of the cooperating teachBrs working with State University expressed 
awareness of any written guidelines. Of those who did, one used a guide 
Idiosyncratic to the university supervisor and one used a self-designed 
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"pacing guide." Only one cooperating teacher mantloned^uslng the unlvefslty 
guidelines. 

. In add1}:lDn to providing orientation^ the university supervisors were 
also viewed as communicators* They often reminded participants of 
requirements to be fulfllledt and delivered and collected administrative 
paperwork. Of course, their role went beyond merely serving as a conduit of 
Information although often their messages to student teaehers and cooperating 
teachers were InfonMl exchanges on a weekly basis as they '•popped In and out" 
of the classroom. Both university supervisors and cooperating teachers 
reported that most exchanges were oral; those which were written were most 
often brief notes left In the student teachers' notebooks or on their lesson 
plans. The^se notes were often read by all participants over the course of the 
semester # Three cooperating teachers reported at mid-semester that they had 
had little or no communication with the supervisor while four reported having 
communicated only upon their own request. 

This Infrequent coimunlcatlon was interesting especially In light of the 
formally established State University observatlon^and-feedback system. Each 
observation made by cooperating teachers or university supervisors was on the 
"Anecdotal Record" which was printed on self-carbon paperv This resulted In 
three color-coded copies of each page, one each Intended for the student 
teacher, cooperating teacher and university supervisor* The "Feedback Forms" 
completed by the student teacher after read^g and analyiing the "Anecdotal 
Record" of the observation was Intended to be shared. The purpose of this 
system was obviously to keep all participants Informed of the activities and 
comments of the other partlclpahts, ilmply a cofmunlcatlon system* The lack 
of references by cooperating teachers to the copies Intended foir them , 
Indicates some problems with the system— either they were not. being used by. 
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the participants, or they were but not seen as being very valuable by the 
cooperating teachers. 

As a liaison between the cooperating teacher and the university * thl 
university supervisor provided several valued services for the cooperating 
teacher. When asked how the university supervisor was irest helpful , 
copperating teachars most often mentioned serving as a resgurcep pacing the 
^ student teaching experience, giving guldeHnes for the student teacher to 
follow* knowing the background of the student teacher* and interpersonal 
support of the cooperating teacher as another tfcam merger. Cooperating 
teachers felt the university supervisors ^could have been more helpful If they 
had more time available. If they shared more Information about the teacher 
education program content. If they had clearer objectives^ and If they were in 
the classroom mora often^ Four of the cooperating teachers working with 
Metropolitan University supervisors did not feel university supervisors could 
have dorie anything to be more helpful. The other cooperating teachers working 
with Metropolitan University supervisors mentioned only problems related to 
the contextual iltuation such as the workload of the supervisor and the 
resulting lack of time. The cooperating teachers working with State 
University supervisors also mentioned the problem of time but additionally 
requested more structure and objectives from the supervisors,. Thus, a site 
difference was seen between the satisfaction of the cooperating teachers with 
the university supervisors' perforronces. One situation during student 
teaching where the lialsoh role of the university supervlspr could become 
critical was when a problem arose between the student teacher and the 
cooperating teacher^ The university supervisor was mentioned most often by 
the cooperating teachers and the student teachers as the person to whom they 
would turn If a problem arose, although several other people were also 
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roant1onid-*the other partnar In the classroOT dyadg the principal, the 
unlverglty director of tht student teaching program, a friend or family 
mafnber(i). * 

Despiti looking to the university supirvisor for COTmuni cations, 
observation and feedback to the student teacher, evaluatlonp^aqd^ help with 
problems, the university supervisors were net seen by the cooperating teacher 
as eKerclsing mch inflyenct on their work with itudent teachers. When asked 
to rate the supervisors' influence on a scale from "no influence" to "little," 
"moderate," •*strong>" or "very strong Influence," five of the Intensive sample 
cooperating teachers said there was maderate Influencei another five said 
there was little influencep The extremes Included three teachers who 
described the influence as strong, and three who felt supervisors exerted no 
influence on their work. 

V = 

student teachers did report a stronger Influence for the university 
supervisor. Eight of them said the supenrlsors had a mderate Influence on 
their work, while five described the Influence as being strong and three said 
it was very strong. Thus, although cooperating teachers tended to be less 
critical of the university supervisors' performance, they did net perceive 
their work to be as- significantly influenced by the university supervisors as 
the student teachers d1d«. 

On another level the university iupervlsori served as liaisons between ^ 
the university and the public schools. The iupervlsors saw their role largely 
as one of providing communication, such as working with the building 
prliiclpals and keeping them informed with mems,^ and Interpreting the 
requirements and expectations of the university to all district staff who 
might work with student teachers. On the other hand the university 
supervisors were kept appraised by the public school personnel of the 
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curriculum changei in the district and the status of various programs in the 
schools* Such Information was ava11abh% for sharing with other university 
personnel and for Improving the preparation of university students for the 
public classrooms. University supervisors also served an adm1ii1strat1ve 
function by making all the placement arrangements i in the Urban district 
supervisors were additionally responsible for managing a strong dimonstration 
program. These supervisors arranged for their entire methods classes to 
observe various classroom teachers presenting "demonstrations" of their 
teaching* The educational function provided to the university by these public 
school staff members was highly valued by student teachers* whe often felt 
these were among the most helpful experiences of their preservice education* 

A last Important liaison function performed by the university between the 
university and the public schooi was in Job recruitment and placement of the 
student teachers. Especially in the Urban district where teacher shortages 
were occurring^ the university iupervl'sor was observed discussing the 
strengths of various student teachers with public school staff. —University 
supervisors also reported recruiting ^nd ericouraglfig student teachers to-^«pp1y 
for teaching positions. This function was less evident in the Lakevlew 
district, which was not experiencing such a severe shortage and where the 
university supervisors usually did not have as much influence within the 
school district. 

Discussion . It is appropriate at this point to discuss a fundamental 
site difference related to the liaison role of the university supervisors. 
The university supervisors at Metropolitan and Urban district were employed by- 
both the public school district and the university. Their orientation was 
clearly aligned with that of the public school, in spite of the fact that the 
teacher training institution patd the major portion of their salaries. They 



coiiisldered themse1v€S school -abased, but often expressed doubt that the program 
woiild continue due to budget reductions » So strong was this district 
orler^tatlon that If the district dicided to discontinue the program « some 
supervisors said they would prefer to return to other district-based work 
rather than other ynlverslty WDrk. 

In addition* It Is piruslble to view some differences^ such as those In 
teacher and student teacher satisfaction with supervisor performance, as a 
direct reflection of the relative lack of experience of State University 
supervisors* Two of the five Interviewed spoke of the nun^ers of semesters 
they had supervised , while one had no prior experience. Th@ State 
supervisors were burdened also with the need to fulfill at least two discrete 
roles, that of supervisor afid that of full*^t1me graduate student* This Is In 
marked contrast to the Hetropolltan University supervisors, who were ^ 
fulfilling one full-time role which was endorsed by both instltutloni^ 

Description of support systems avail able to supervisors . The Informal 
processes within the university and public schools also impacted the support 
systems of the univerilty supervisors* All but , one university supervisor 
mentioned at least two people to whom they could turn for help If a problem 
arose during student teaching* University supervisors most often mentioned 
talking to someone In the university administration, followed by contact with 
a peer group* the cooperating teacher* or the- building admin|/stratprs* Those 
supervisors at Metropolitan University differed frMi State University 
supervisors in that the former group mentioned the formal university system 
more often than did the State University supervisors; tKey also mentioned a 



tmcger number of contacts than did the five State Unlveriity supervisors* 
Un1virs4^ supervisofs at both sites saw their major ^support from the 
university coming in the form of their u»^of various untverslty personnel for 
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advice, guest lecturing, demonstrating, and serving as a friendly li'stener. 
Only three supervisors referred to materials^ library or coursework as 
resources provided to them by the uttlverslty for job assistance. 

Discussion . In view of the differences de|cr1bed in the nature and 
quantity of supports mentioned, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Metropolitan University supervisors were relatively more knowledgeable of both 
the formal and inforroal support systems. Also, the Informal support system in 
which the university supervisors were embedded appeared to depend heavily upon 
the availability and use of university administrators, together with 
interpersonal relations with other supirvisors. 

Description of reward system . A final area where the Infonnal processes 
of, the university were examined as they related to the university supervisors 
was that of the infonnal reward system. Supervisory aspects of the job were 
nwntloned most often by the university supervisors when asked how the Job' n»t 
their expectations. For example, they enjoyed working with other adults ^ the 
opportunity to plan their own schedules, the career and educational benefits 
of working with university faculty, and especially, the contacts with teachers 
and students within the classroom setting. They also mentioned aspects of the 
job which enriched their own lives, such as being "fulfilled" by a job that 
was "educational" and "stimulating." Several supervisors mentioned the 
personal benefit of "being able to learn more about teaching" from working 
with cooperating teachers while others felt a general sense of accomplishment 
by Improving the profession through, their work with preiervice teachers. The 
major reward, however, derived from access to school children and the contact 
with student teachers on a one-to-one basis. Globally speaking, responses 
from the supervisors Indicated that they received their job satisfaction 
largely from their contact with people in general. 



Although most supervisors spoke positively about their jobs* some 
problems with the job were mentioned. The most pervasive frustration, 
reported consistently throughout the* semester at both sites. Involved the lack 
of time to meet all the eommltments of the Job. Part of this problem was 
related to the student teacher- to*superv1sor workload. For the graduata 
student State University supervisors, who held half-time positions (ZO hours 
per week) and were registered for at least nine required graduate hours (a 
full -time lead), the nonnal ratio was 12il. Fcr the full-time faculty mentoers 
at State who were supervising to complete the faculty workload, five student 
teachers equaled one-third of that required workload. In contrast, the 
full-time Metropolitan University supervisors averaged 18 student teachers per 
supervisor this particular semester (although 25 il was a more usual ratio when 
enrollment was up). Aside from the student teacher: supervisor ratio problems, 
several supervisors reported problems with scheduling either around classes 
(at State) or with travel time and parking problems resulting from a large 
number of schools being located In the densely populated Metropolitan 
University area. These cpnments should be tempered by the fact that seven of 
the nine university supervisors reported that this was not a typical semester 
In terms of workload. The demands upon their time resulting from 
participation in this study were added to demands placed upon them by a new , 
recruitment policy, according to the Metropolitan supervisors # 

Although the problems with time and the sense of being overcommltted were 
most prevalent, other concerns were also reported. Some supervisors were 
disappointed by their lack of Influence upon either student teachers or the 
larger teacher education program^ Others felt that the amount of paperwork 
required by the university was excessive or that other supervisors were 
unprofessional in the conduct of their Jobs. 
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Desplti these problems university supervisors derived rewards equally 
from personal satisfaQtloni with their job perfonnances and from the reactions 
of cooperating teachers and student teachers to their performance* The 
ynlversity supervisors often reported that their greatest successes were In 
seeing Improvement and growth In the student teachers » especially those 
individuals who had had problems and to whom the supervisors gave special 
attention. The supervisors took pride in seeing their suggestions accepted 
and acted upon by cooperating teachers and student teachers* The university 
supervisors shared ideas in the specific areas of behavior management^ 
teaching techniques » and instructional planning^ These ideas largely 
coincided with the areas of most concern for the student teachers* Although 
the university supervisors generally felt that they had done a good ^b during 
the semester described in the study, their satisfaction was tempered by the 
underlying realization that the ^key" to a student teacher's success was the 
work of the cooperating teacher. The formally defined role of the cooperating 
teacher* so crucial to the student teaching experience, is examined elsewhere 
in this report (see pp. 72-77). Given this review of informal processes 
impacting universities and their supervisors of student teachers, some 
consideration must be given next to similar processes which occur In the 
public school Sp particularly In relation to the cooperating teachers. 

Informal Organizational Properties of the 
Public Schools Relating to the Cooperating Teacher 

Although the public schools established formaT guidelines to govern 
student teaching, the actual experience was also affected by the * more 
Informal, unique Interactions within particular settings. This section will 
discuss the Informal processes of the public school setting. In particular the 
process of selection ancl the requirements for cooperating teacher, the 
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orientation of the cooperating taaehars to their role, the responslbilltlei of 
the cooperating teachers during the studant teaching experience, and the 
Informal support and reward systems that attach to the Job.%7 
Description of Selection Requirements and Process 

Although formal requirements for salecting cooperating teachers ware 
extant, selection was at some variance with the intended process. Only three 
of the 20, all from Lakeview, indicated that they had requested a student 
teacher. Twelve (three at Lakeview, nine at Urban) stated that the building 
principal or the supervisor "asked me to"i two said that receiving their first 
studant teacher was a surprlsei and^ one stated that "^It Just happanad." The 
remaining two cooperating teachers from Lakeview Indicated that the Masters 
degree program In which they were enronad required supervlilon of a student 
teacher, so that was their reason for accepting them* Of the latter two 
teachers, one even added the comment that "Otherwise I wouldn't have thought 
of having one (student teacher)." 

Given that certain public school teachers met the selection guidelines, 
probably the most important qualification for. the job was availability of time 
and the willingness to use that time to work with a student teacher. When 
;^ asked how much time In a typical day was spent on activities related to the 
cooperating teacher's role, eight cooperating taaehars reported spending 45 
minutes to one hour per day and three reported spending over an hour par day. 
Four others did not mention a specific time but said It was "extensive.*' 
Clearly, the responsibility of working with a studant teacher was a tlw- 
consuming one for many of the cooperating taaehars* The amount of time ^ne 
had to give may have realistically governed the final selection process for 
'cooperating teachers* o , ^ ^ 
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Although certain minimum qualifications were formally eitablished by the 
public schools for becoming a cooperating teacher, each role group had its^pwn 
Ideas ^f the qualities needed to be*an effective cooperating teacher. While 
student teachers as a group mentioned the greatest number of qualities they 
wanted in the ideal coopferatlng teacher, interestingly none of these included 
qualifications classified as relating to teaching skills of the cooperating 
teacher. The student teachers mentioned supervisory skills more than twice as 
often as background characteristics. Student teachers valued highly the . 
cooperating teachers who gave .constructive criticism, shared ideas for the 
student .teachers to use for their own improvement, possessed good 
communication skills, and allowed the student teacher the opportunity to 
teach* Although student teachers did mention characteristics like enthuslMm 
and honesty. as desirable, they were far more concerned with the skills the 
cooperatlrtg teachers possessed that could make student teaching a professional 
growth' expei:1ence. ? - ^ ^ 

In contrast *to ^student teachers, the cooperating teachers and university 
supervisors placed approximately equal weights on supervisory skllli and 
background characteristics I howeverg they also mentttjned teaching skills. No - 
noticeable qualitative difference between university supervisors and 
cooperating teachers was seen on the specific supervisory Items mentioned. 
Supervisors and cooperating teachers TOntloned openness to new Ideas, use of 
positive reinforcement by CMperatIng teachers, having high expectations, 
maintaining open coimiunl cation, being organized In the superviiion aspects of' 
the rolet and having the ability to communicate to a novice the art and skill 
of teaching as desirable qualities of the effective cooperating teacher. 

Given this overview of the ways la which teachers explain their 
acquisition of the cooperati;ig teacher role, and their vision of the effective 



cooperating teacher. It Is Interesting to review their general Impressions of 
other cooperating teachers. More than oni-third of the Intensive sample 
(eight out of 20) reported having ptoltlve views of mr^t ether cooperating 
teachers. They made conronts iuch as theses T thought they were rpuch more 
highly skilled than I would be," or "they are exti^mely capable people." The 
next one* third of the sample (seven out of 20) expressed negiatlve views of 
most other cooperating teachers: "A lot of people think, *bh boy, you can 
goof off* [when you have a student teacher]"; "So many [of them are] poor 
teachers" i and "Host of them thought the student teacher was good to have 
along to grade papers." The remaining five cooperating teachers offered 
either neutral or ambivalent remarks, for exan^le: "I didn't really know very 
many [of them];" "I don*t remember having any thoughts j" "r thought it was a 
great honor... [but] Since then* I'm told by colleaguei that people who become 
cooperating teachers are Idiots because they take on too much work." 

Discussion of selection requirements and process . There are many 
posslble/reasons for the apparent lack of Intrinsic desire to work with 
student teachers on the part of the cooperating teachers. First and most 
basic to the present finding Is the possibility of sampling error* Recall 
that cooperating teachers were nominated for selection Into the sample by both 
university and school district personnel on the basis of several criteria. 
Including reputatlonal excellence In classroom teaching. Perhaps outstanding 
teachers feel less of a need for "extra" hands" In their clasirooms, and are 
therefore less likely to request student teachers* It is equally possible 
that these teachers are somewhat obsessed with the conduct of Instruction In 
their classrooms < to wit, the above quote about "never thinking of having 
one*), and therefore feel uncomfortable with either relljiqulshlng control of 
their classes to student teachers, or the added demands Imposed by working 



with student teachers ». or both. The critical point is that there may be some 
othjr as yet* unidentified factor associated with both selection Into the 
>ifterv1ewid. sample and an apparent lack of Intrinsic irotivation for working 
with student teachers. 

The appearance of a site difference, in which nine out of 10 cooperating 
teachers in the Urban schools reported having been asked by others to take 
student teachers (only three at Lakevlew said this), raises some irrteresting 
questions* For example, the formal mechanisms regylating the selection Into ^ 
the cooperating teacher role differs across the two sites, and this could be 
accurately reflected by the teachers* responses. Therefore an apparenlu lack 
of intrinsic motivation for seeking out student teachers could Be spurious. 
To clarify this idea, note that the Urban teachers are required to participate 
In a foriMl screening proces's led by the building principal to determine 
eligibility to serve as a cooperating teacher^ Hence those who control the ^ 
screening process make their determination known when they ask the qualified 
classroom teacher(s) to accept a student twcher (thus the response, "I was 
asked to take one.") Even so. It Is clear that there were several functional 
routes to becoming a cooperating teacher, although only one mechaniim was 
foTmally described In district publlcationi. 

It would appearp also, that two themes emerge from the teachers* conments 
about other cooperating teachers. One pertains to the Influence a student 
teacher has upon the teacher's workload, and the other pertains to excellence 
In teaching. In the great majority of cases, those teachers with favorable 
impressions of cooperating teachers generally described the latter group's 
teaching as being of very high caliber (without specifying any particular 
teaching skills. Instructional methods, or the like). In addit1on» a 
complaint registered by one of the teachers was that of "poor" teaching on the 
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I part of most cooperating teachers « to the degree that she just 
distraught.'* This further corroborates the existence of a bellif that 
effictlve cooperating teacheri need 'to have better- than-average^initructlofi^^l 
skills* . The second theme *ealt with the effect of supervising stydint 
teachers upoi% the cooperating teachers* normal workload. Several cooperatlrwig 
tiacharst wh» held negative general Impressions of others In that role i 
ifidicated th&T^a was a prevailing yet erroneous belief that student tiachefi^ 
"Mire good far taking over your classes." As one said, -You rpally don'i 
£pf off]-'-)r^u have other duties toward the student teacher that taki th^ir r 
placi" (referring to routine tasks) « The notion that student teacliifs caul* d 
rot be treatfr^d as relief forces thus appears to be a second operativa bell a*rf 
or value on tVie part of teachers In the present study » 
Diierlptlon Training for the Cooperating Teacher Role 

When aslci^d about training for the role of cooperating teacher, a sltt 
difference wa^s apparent between the Lakevlew public school teachers worklr^gB 
witli State U'^^verslty and the Urban public school teachers working with 
Metropolitan University. Only six cooperating teacherSi all from ttia Ukevla^w 
sM d1strl4ct, said they had received any training that was helpfyl to th^m 
In their role^i thrm had obtained a Hasters of Education degree iiiith a 
coDcantratlon In the supervision of student teachers and three othgrs 
mentioned the state^requlred inservlce meetings specifically far coopiratin^g 
tiachars* Theoretical ly» all Lakevlew cooperating teachers should have 
attended at least two of these particular Inservlce meetings each simistef 
that they haA served as cooperating teachers. The fact that onljf three 
miDtioned any ef the meetings as helpful may be evidence of the Uek of 
enthusiasm on the part of the cooperating teachers for the Inservica they hi«md 
raceived. Nemrly three-foQrths of the cooperating teachers reported hiving rwio 



specific training which helpid them In that rolep although six did mention 
their own experiancas as student tiachers and as ciassroom fceachars. 

Whin askad If further trilnlng ¥fOu1d be helpful no Mjor site difference 
was evident. Ten cooperating teachers said that no further training would b@ 
useful! In the words one, ",..1 really basically believe 1t*s In doing It 
and getting a feel fr^nt the student tiachersp^ while anjDtlnar sald, ^...! 
really donH think so. I think it's just like learning an>^h1ng else. You 
have to get Into It arad then 1t depends on your philosophy. Teaching Is 
teaching* The same principles are involved*,, rwke things c^ear, you have to 
helpp you have to step back, you have a personality to work *if1th,** 

Of those teachers who did identify some further trairsing which they 
thought might be helpful » six were frm Lakeview and four Mere from Urban. 
These cooperating teachers saw a need for more specific Inf^ormation on the 
university requirements for student teaching , the content of teacher education 
courses, and the teacheT* preparation programs In generaU These cooperating 
teachers also fnentloned a need for more training in supervi sory skills like 
time, management and as^ertlvenesi* as well as more opportirmltles both to 
observe other teachers teaching and to share ideas with ot»ier cooperating 
teacheri* Haven of thm cooperating teachers indicated tha^ they had spent 
little or no tinie observing other cooperating teachers whil^ three indicated 
that they had spent soine %im observing other cooperating teachers working 
with student teachers. Only four reported purposefully visiting other classes 
for observatidn purposes i two of these were related to gr^^duata course 
requirements for the Haiteri of Iducatlon degree, two Qthi«r cooperating 
taachers weri able to observe other cooperating teachers Incidentally In open 
classroomi. Given the relative icarcity of training for coop»erat1ng teacherSp 

and the rarity of ebserv^atlon of peers » some concerted progrBni of cooperating 
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teacher trainings combining %om peer observatiynp supervisory skill 
developments and increased Interface with the teacher education programs » may. 
be Indicated. ' • 

Description of Orientation to the Role of Cooperating Teacher 

Although formal guidelines -were available at both sites, the 
dissemination of the guidelines was variable^ Of the 10 cooperating teachers 
in the Urban districts eight mentioned written guidelines In the form of a 
booklet prepared by the local districts However, several of these teachers 
perceived that the guidelines were not being distributed uniformly iince they 
had learned of their existence serendlpltously^ Of the eight cooperating 
teachers who discussed the guidelines^ five spoke of them In positive termsi 
"excellent," "tremendously helpful ," "lays out everything you should cover 
with thems" "very comprehensive s^ and "clearly defines^ what Is to be 
expected." Several of the cooperating teachers mentioned that they thought 
the guidelines for the Urban district were no longer being published and 
distributed. 

The situation at Lakeview was quite different. Two cooperating 'teachers 
linked the guidelines to the particular university supervisor with whom they 
were working while another cooperating teacher mentioned the university 
supervisor guldeliness the university guidellnesp and the local district 
guidelines. One other cooperati^p teacher developed his/her own pacing guide 
and another used one developed during a university^ course « Only one 
cooperating teacher offered evaluative comnents on the guidelines calling them 
"good basic pacing guides. ^«w1th lots of Information*" The perception that 
guidelines were Idiosyncratic to the iupervlsors was Illustrated by the 
comments "...different supervisors do It totally different (sic)... (university 



supervisors) com in all sizes and colors and soma of them come with checklist 
kinds of things to do." 

Given the varlitions in foriBal *and infonriai orientations to the role of 
cooperating. teacher, similar variations In role perceptions of the cooperating 
teachers would not seem surprising^ When asked to describe their prime 
responsibilities as cooperating teachers , those cooperating teachers in the 
Urban district gave longer responsts» with more specific responsibilities 
mentioned than did tte cooperating teachers at Lakeview, However, responsei 
from both sites were equally divided between discussions of the nuts and bolts 
of supervision and TOre ill -defined, global goal statements. Cooperating 
teachers conveyed both a sense of duty to prepare the student teacher "for the 
first year of teaching with all the skills necessary* and a sense of duty to 
"provide a positive situation 1n which to gain first experience.* In other 
words, some of the cooperating teachers st^^ student teaching as on-the-job 
training which should match the real world of teaching as much as possible 
while others saw It as a mere insulated, artificial setting for novices to be 
eased into teaching under the most positive conditions possible^ Despite 
these differences In philosophy, the cooperating teachers generally wanted to 
show the student teachers "What works" and "what's expected of a teacher" 
while also enabling the student teachers to develop "their own teaching 
styles," at the same time Insuring that "everyone In the clasi" was learning. 
Description of Responsibilities to the Student Teacher 

A third area whese the Informal prDcesses of the public schools 
Influenced the student teaching experience was the area of the cooperating 
teacher's responsibilities^ These included providing Information and 
oriefitation, helping the student teacher with planning, participating In 
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observatlont feedbacks and evaluation as wall as serving as a mediator betwien 
the student teacher and university supervisor. 

Orientation and Information for student teachers * Although 14 of the 
student teachers reported attending some orientation given In the public 
school by the principal or by another admlnistratir, cooperating teachers were 
mentioned most frequently as having first made student teachers aware of their 
responsibilities^ Seven student teachers stated that their cooperating 
teachers also provided individual orientation to the school building , the 
particular classroomp and the students. While IS student teachers mentioned 
receiving some wHtten guidelines about student teaching, only two thought 
they were helpful* When compared to university supervisors and public school 
administrators^ the cooperating teachers were more often considered the main 
source of Information by student teachers when determining their roles andj 
responsibilities. 

Planning . Ten cooperating teachers did report spending some time 
conferring with their student teachers about planning. Planning sessions for 
two student teachers took place in the morning limediately before class began; 
as a consequence they were typically unaware of what they were to teach 
specifically and how they were to teach until that time* They did not. seem to 
be particularly concerned with this practice. Two other student teachers 
reported planning conferences often held over the telephone the evening bafore 
lessons were to be taught* A few Indicated regular^ weekly afternoon planning 
conferences. One university supervisor did indicate that within hii/her 
experience cooperating teachers generally did not spend enough time planning 
V with the student teachers, possibly because the cooperating teachers 

themselves did not possess adequate planning skills. The planning practices 
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©f the coopt rating teachers and student teachers echoed other aspects of the 
student teaching experience In their variety. 

Observation and feed&aek . In contrast to the university supervisors with 
their weekly or biweekly observations » most cooperatlnB teachers Indicated 
that they observed the student teachers almost cohtlnuously. These 
observations were rarely forrol and produced short * jotted notes as written 
records I only three of the Lakevlew ceoperating teachers reported raking the 
university-requested weekly observations using self*carbon anecdotal fonns. 
Three cooperating teachers reported deliberate non-use of the requested forms* 
because their student teachers did not think they got anything out of these 
obMrvationsi "She and 1 agree that [observations] that are written, thit 
Just say what she's doing, really don't get much feedback... probably because I 
don't know how to use them." 

Cooperating teachers also differed In the focus of their observations. 
Ten cooperating teachers stated that their major focus was on the preparation 
and delivery of lessons by the student teachers. Eight cooperating teachers 
reported looking mainly at behavior management and the-4tudent teacher's 
control of the classroom because "that's where It's at." Other cooperating 
teachers also concentrated on classroom students' success in the lesson, 
student responses to the student teacher, or the general atmosphere of the 
classroom. Three cooperating teachers also focused on the personality of the 
student teacher t how the student teacher handled him/herself in the class, or 
how the student teacher felt about his/her performance. In the words of one, 
"Even if she happens to teach the wrong thing content-wise by accident or 
leave something out, as long as she feels good about what she's doing, that's 
important,'* 
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Just as mst cooperating teachers observed infonnany and continuously , 
feedback on perforronce was also given to the student teachers infonwllv and 
continuously. Every opportunity to» talk during the day was selied while 
short, encouraging notes were often left by cooperating teachers on lesson 
plans or notebooks* Some cooperating teachers chose to "hit everything" since 
time was short and the ^tudent teacher had nwch to learn; other cooperating 
teachers took one behavior at a time to avoid ovef^helmlng the student 
teachers with constant surveillance and feedback. 

Three cooperating teachers who had completed a training program for 
supervision of student teachers used the observatlon-feedbabk system that they 
had learned In that program^ Four related processes were Involved: (1) the 
student teacher had to define his/her concerns, (2.) the cooperating teacher 
made observations related to those concerns, (3) the cooperating teacher and 
student teacher "looked at"" pupil behavior, and finally, (4) they generated a 
list of teacher behaviors that contributed to the student behaviors* If the 
student teachers* concerns did not change p the process remained in the fourth 
stage of looking at teacher behaviors related to that one concern* According 
to one of the three cooperating teachers, the evaluation of the student 
teacher was still based upon a fonnal observation masuring the final 
evaluation criteria established by the university (regardless of the amount of 
progress made with the targeted behaviors)* 

In contrast to the university supervisors, the activities of the 
cooperating teachers were imich more congruent with the student teachers* 
perceptions and stated expectations of those activities* All student teachers 
expected to spend more time conferring with the cooperating teacher than on 
any other activity associated with student teaching* They expected to be 
observed on a continuous or dally basis with dally or at least weekly feedback 
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on their perfonMnct. It will be rtmembi^ red that tha cooperating teaehers 
reported making continual observations and giving frequent* Infornial feedback. 
At this same point In ttii experlencb, and for the sake of comparison, many 
student teachers had no clear perctption ©f the university supervlsori* 
observation and feedback plans and schedules* 

Student teachers and cooperating ted^achers also axhiblted congnJence 
between what they thought were the foci ct*f the observations and feedback. 
Both reported approximataly equal emphases on behavior management and teaching 
methods and hints* Student teachers p 11k# the cooperating teasers * reported 
that the feedback contained suggestions fon-r teaching, followed by evaluation 
of the actual teaching and lesson plans^ Two student teachers reported 
receiving anecdotal records p the basic observation-feedback system used at 
State Unlversltyp that consisted (In their cases) mostly of frequency counts 
of their own and their students' behaviors* 

Despite the agreemant between the perrtiaptlons of the student teachers and 
the cooperating teachers, thlrteeij student teachers Indicated ways In which 
their cooperating teachers could have befiian more helpful « Nine student 
teachers had specific raqyests reTated to trthe activities of teaching: more 
sharing of Ideas for laiSDn, help with l#^tsson content » more guldi^nce In 
preparing the first unit, help with questi*ion1ng, and help with long range 
goals for that particular grade level, Pdiujr other student teachers desired 
more Informal cocmunlcatipnp^^re conitructt-lve cr1tic1sm» and more iharing of 
Information in general b| the cooperating t«-eacher^ On the other hand p eight 
of the 20 itudent teachers stated that th#fr1r cooperating teachers could not 
have been more helpfuU On the whole , codF^eratlng teachers appear to have 
communicated successfully to their student i teachers the expected style , 
frequency p. and content of the observation piimd feedback process^ 
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Evaluation . Another major responslbillij of the cooparating teach^ er was 
to evaluate the performance of the studtht tiacher. Thirteen of tb^m 
cooperating teachers used the unlverslty-pfottd forms as the basis of their 
evaluations while six based their evaluatioiil upon how the students In the 
class responded to the student teachers^ titliir socially or academicall/ No 
cooperating teacher offered any praise for iNlnstrument used for eva1u«iat1on 
although several remarked upon some problwwith the instrumentsi f»^or 
example, lack of understanding of what the cfHiria really meantt and crttteria 
that d1dn*t really tell whether the studant tMcher was •*good or bad" (tirals is 
especially interesting in view of the resp^nii tendency described eafllvar). 
One cooperating teacher rode the evalu%t1on "looking at the sheet mmnd 
thinking about those areas in which they talk about . and Just fry own ftp^lings 
about whether or not skills make a good ^Mer or not«'' One other ^ 
cooperating teacher* who was working with g student teacher for the fivrst 
timet had the impression that cooperating teachers were not Included In the 
evaluation process , a definite m1scQncepti@rii Thii misunderstanding my have 
occurred because the new cooperating tta^Mfwas working with a %t^%^m 
University supervisor who was also new to tMjob» 

The apparent dependence of cooperatf tiachers upon the offlcitoml 
criteria of the universities was 1nttrest1iiMW€lally in light of t^he 
criteria they used to evaluate their own ppHormincei. Ten of the coopef^atlng 
teachers judged their 3wn successes by ^gftfwth" exhibited by the student 
teachers In managing the elassroom, reaehlng Mr objectives and establt ishing 

rapport with the stuldenls. \ Seven eooperatt fit teachers evaluated their ^ own 
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performances by the status of coninunlcatldriibitween themselves and thoeir 
student teachers. The newNcooperatlnQ ttaekir who was unclear about^ 




evaluiting the student teacher also had not yet Identified criteria for 
his/her self -evaluation. . 

Discussion . Since the cooperating^ teachers were Inclined to use rather 
open-ended friteria In their Infonnal se1f-eva1uat1onSs their adherence to the 
university criteria on student teacher evaluation forms did serve to remove ' 
soma of the guesswork for the student teachers. However^ It seems reasonable 
to state that the evaluation process Is not as clear as it could be. Recall 
that 13 out of the 20 cooperating teachers actually followed the criteria on 
evaluation forms while nearly one-third of the sample did not. Although It Is 
Important to retain the perspective that a select sample of teachers, were 
participants In the present study ^ that proportion seems large enough to 
warrant further Investigation Into Issues such as the perceived utility of 
evaluation forms, the provision of instruction on how the forms might best be 
usedt and so on. 

Description of liaison between student teacher and university supervisor . 
Another Important responsibility of the cooperating teachers was to serve as a 
liaison between the university supervlsoirs and the student teachers. Their 
services In this area were highly valued, especially by the State University 
supervisors; four of the five said that the cooperating teachers had been most 

helpful In supplying Information to the university supervisor regarding the 
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teaching performance of the student teacher. In the opinions of the 

university supervisors, this informtlon was based upon mjch more exposure to 

the day^to-^day strengths and weaknesies eKhlblted by the student teachers In 

their classroom perfonnance than was the Infonnatlon gathered by university 

supervisors themselves. Such information was therefore considered vital by 

the university supervisors if they were to irake fali^, objective evaluations of 

the student teachers* perfonnances. 



Secondly, the cooperating teachers were ptrcilved by thg anlvirsit^ ' 
supervisors as carrying a large burden of the responslbnity liadlns 
student teachers in the process of teaching. This, of course, r^slW t^e 
supervisors of some responsibility* 

Finally, both student teachtrs and university supervisors congir^d "the 
cooperating teachers to be their supporters and confidants » MpitWly 1^ 
problems arose. The cooperating teachers were teen as availgblt, 
knowledgeable persons who could be approached for assistance by either 
university supervisors or student teachers* Both groups remarK^d tliit ma^riy ' 
cooperating teachers provided them much In the way of ^einoti^fi^li 
psychological" support throughout the eKperlance* 
Description of Cooperating Teachers' Support System 

The informal processes within the university and ^public i^hoduli^ 
affected the support systems of the cooperating teachers- No dlfferws ww^re 
noted between the two sites In regard to either the nun^er or rol0% of people 
to whom cooperating teachers could turn for help with problam^^ Ijnlyersitey 
supervisors were mentioned by nearly all e^peratlng teachers* follwad fr^y 
prirtclpals. friends and family g ahd^ student teachers./ However » ttiree 
cooperating teachers In the Urban dlstriet said that the uriivtfslty 
supervisors were strongly supportive » and not one cooperating t%a^Hr sal^l 
anything negative about the quality of work of the university sypetvlsori^ 
Two Lakeview cooperating teachers did voice concerns about the State 
University supervlsorsi one Was seen as a •*cold Individual,'' who tOflkMrns^lf 
■*very seriously*" Another said that "a lot (of supervisors) hf% png 
doctoral students who are out to Impress everybody They weri Slty 
Intimidating to the student teachers* never available. ««I rarely turfito t^am 
for anything. When I did I was very disappointed." Iftm more p^miiriintltaVEUi 



of the Mttropolitin University superyisofs and their reputation within tHa 
district among cooperating teachtrs may hava enhanced the percep.tlons of their 
supportive role, It was Interesting to note that* unlike university 
^supervisory who «lso irentloned their peer group, no cooperating teacher 
mentioned specifically going to another cooperating teacher for help with a 
problem related to student teaching. 

Description of Cooperating Teachers' Reward System ' , 

A final area where the Informal processes of ;|he public school were 
examined as they related to the cooperating teachers was that of an informal 
reward system* Since the financial rewards for cooperating teasers were so 
minimal ($10.00 at one site and $200.00 at the other site), the benefits of 
being a cooperating teacher accrued from other sources^ Although 14 student 
teachers related their satisfaction with their experience to the knowledge and 
experience of the cooperating teachers * only four iooperatlng teachers 
reported rece1v4ng compliments in that area. Cooperating teachers Tooked . 
elsewhere for rewards^; they valued most the opportunity to have another adult 
in the classroom (in some cases to free them to work more with Individual 
students), next the opportunity to induct a new professional Into their "kind 
of teaching;" the opportunity to learn new ideas, observe another teacher^ and 
see progress in the student teacher. ^ ^ [ - 

The successes In student teaching recalled by the cooperatlhg teachers 
did change ever the semester* Early In the stmester the cooperating teachers 
reported being most successful in establishing rapport with the student 
teachers and In seeing some progress In the student teachers' confidenae and 
rtlaxation before the class* At the end of the semester, cooperating teacliers 
Indicated their successes were in providing a good student teaching experience 
and in seeing progress again in the confidince of the student teacher (note 



the parallel to the tenTis they employed to describe their student teachers* 
strengths) « Evident>yi cooperattng teachers tended to place a good deal of 
effort In forming pleasant working relationships ai^soon as possible. This 
seems to be a logical necessity since nine cooperating teachers planned to 
benefit from having that extra adult In the classroom, loth student teachers 
and cooperating teachers stated that thetr^ relationships were good or 
excellent* ranging < from being "friends" to being respected fellow 
professionals. Only one cooperating teacher and one student teacher (not a 
dyad) said the relationship with their colleague was a neutral one^i 

Cooperating teachers could also be expected to draw a reward from having 
a sense of doing a good Job as a cooperating teacher « An interesting site 
difference emerged when cooperating teachers were-aiked what kind of job they 
thought they had done. Nine of the Urban district cooperating teachers 
reported that they had been "excellent" cooperating teachers. They had 
"worked hard*" "put in a lot of tiro," and "got even more across than usual." 
On^ measured success when the student teacher still wanted to be a teacher « 
These cooperating teachers exuded a sense of well-being and pride in their 
work. On the other hand* this sense was lacking in the Lakevlew district 
cooperating teachers « One Was frustrated by the lack of time for family* 
his/her own teaching and supervision, while three others said they had worked 
very hard but d1dn*t see imjch for their efforts* One said he/ihe had given as 
much as possible, and another didn't have a sense of how well he/she had done 
the job. Only one cooperating teacher expressed a positive sense of 
accomplishment and this was based upon the student teacher's statement of 
appreciation^ 

Discussion * The differences between the two sites may be related to two 
factors: the criteria cooperating teachers used for self-evaluation and the 



selection process differences. It will be recantd that the cooperating 
teachers based their self-evaluations upon the rapport or communications 
established with the student teachers together with student teachers' progress 
through the semester. Both of these criteria were fairly nebulous (even 
though parallel to the inforrol criteria applied to the evaluation of the 
student teachers), making self-evaluation difficult. The cooperating teachers 
in the Urban district considered themselves roster teachersi most had been 
sought out and had more expftrience as cooperating teachers. They displayed a 
sense of pride in being a cooperating teacher* This serie of being special ^ 
or above average, may have carried over to their end-of*semestfr 
self-evaluation. Regardless, the cooperating teachers In the Urban district 
were certainly drawing rewards from their own sense of satlsfactionp which was 
absent for the Lakevlew district cooperating teachers. 

Summary 

This report integrates a variety of quantitative and qualitative data 
resulting f^rom a major, multi-site investigation into student teaching 
conducted by the Research in Teacher Education (RITE) staff during the fall of 
1981* One in a series of documentSs the present report focuses exclusively 
upon the description of various contextual influences upon the preserylce 
clinical teacher education experience* It is organized 1. to four major 
sections which review the methodology and data analysisi t characteri sties 
of participating universltleSt elementary and secondary schopls and their 
populations; the foriMl regulations of participating universities and school 
systems which govern student teachingi and the informal organizational 
properties of the participating universities and public schools, tach of 
these sections, will be summarized in turn. 
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The first section descflbad specifically (1) the sample which served as 
the soMrce for data; (2) the procedures used In data collectloni andp (3) the 
analyses applied to the various types of data. Briefly, two sites 
participated In the study. Forty *three cooperating teachers, 44 student 
teacherSt and 13 university supervisors were from State University and the 
adjacent Lakevlew dlstrlcti 45 cooperating teachers « 49 student teachers, and 
four university supervisors were from Metropolitan University and the Urban 
school district. Ten triads from each site participated mora Intensively in 
the study than the remaining triads. All parti cipanti responded to three sett 
of Instruments and questionnaires (beginning, middle, and end of the 
semester); the Intensive sample additionally kept personal logs, audlotaped 
their conferences, and were observed and Interviewed by RITE staff members on 
several occasions during the semester. The interview data were coded through 
a reduction system which permitted the Identification of thematic content, 
while simultaneously preserving the participants' language. Documents 
presenting Institutional rules and regulations governing student teaching were 
examined, and related to one another for consistency or contrast In contexts 
Questionnaire data were analyzed through calculation of both descriptive and. 
Inferential statistics (most nptably the analysis of variance and hierarchical 
analysis of variance). Analyses of other data are presented elsewhere (e.g., 
Hughes & Hukill, Note 3). 

The second major section of the paper presented and discuised a series of 
findings about the characteristics of participating universities, elementary 
and secondary schools, and their populations. First, the approximate number 
of students enrolled at eacH university was described, as was the nuirtier of 
faculty in each institution's College of iducatlon. Next, It was observed 
that 34.8* of the principals of participating schools were women, and that on 
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the average Urban schools contained twice as many administrators and teachers 
as did the Lakevlew schools^ Pupils in the Urban schools represented a 
greater variety of cultures (as indexed by languages spoken) than did the 
pupils in Lakeview schools. There were also, on the average^ more pupils per 
classroom in the Urban schools. However, Lakeview schools were characterised 
by greater variety in grade level composition. Information about pupil and 
schooT neighborhood socioeconomic status (SIS) was also presented. Both 
sites, on the average, consisted mostly of pupils from middle and low Income 
families, with lower Incoires appearing to be somewnat overrepresented. 
Slightly more Urban than Lakeview schools were in low SIS neighborhoods* 
Certain other contextual factors (e.g., parental Involvement in the schools, 
special school programs) were briefly discussed. All of the above contextual 
information was utilized to assist In the Interpretation of findings from 
analyses of variance calculated on the five factor subscales of the Teacher 
Work-Life Inventory (Blumberg & Kleinke, Note 9) and on the Student Teacher 
Satisfaction and Ixpectatlons Scales (Hughes & Hukill, Note 3), 

The third major portion of the report examined the formal organizational 
properties of the two participating universities, as these Impacted student 
teaching. Those regulations directly governing the teacher education programs 
at each university were considered first. In particular, the requirements for 
admission into the programs, as well as for entering student teaching, were 
reviewed and found to be largely similar. However, those at State appeared to 
be a little more detailed and required a somwhat higher grade point average 
for entering student teaching. 

Next, rules guiding the procesi of assigning student teachers to 
placements wert reviewed; a clear contrast in the formal statements was 
observed. The process at State University was found to be centralized, i.e.. 



the administrator who serves as Director of Field Experieneis was rasponsibla 
for assigning placements. In contrast, the univeriity supervisors at 
Metropolitan were responsible for assigning placements. Requirements fm 
satisfactory completion of student teaching were also presented i those at 
Metropolitan seemed to mention rore specific "how-to's,* while those at State 
seemed to suggest parameters within which the student teacheri were wpected 
to operate » State University regulations appeared to focus upon absences and 
outside responsibilities as potential problems more than the regulations at 
Metropolitan* 

The certification or credential Ing processes and requirements at each 
institution were discussed, also. Differences in the number of requirements 
printed in the handbooks were clearly evident (Metropolitan having more)* One 
of the two sites offered permanent certification only; the other could provide 
an Intermediate or "preliminary" credential pending coi^letion of additional, 
postgraduate work« ^ 

The grievance procedures avallablt to cooperating teachers and 
supervisors at each site were reviewed next and found to be quite similar* 
Both sites seemed to have similar due process requirements , such that the 
student teachers In question were to be notified at the earliest possible 
time, and the cooperating teachers were expected to make their concerns known 
initially to the university supervisor. One contrast was apparent: the 
guidelines available to Metropolitan's teachers clearly stated that a 
cooperating teacher may refuse to permit a student teacher to continue at that 
placement, regardless of the supervisor's opjinion* 

Both institutions were found to have Job placement services available to 
their student teachers. In one case, signing up with the placement office was 
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optional (though strongly encouraged). In the other, it was requiredi no fees 
were charged to students for opening the file. 

The remainder of the third major section of the report focused upon 
univeriity and/or school district regulations governing the selection of 
Individuals into the roles of supervisor or cooperating teacher, and the 
responsibilities formally designated with those roles; Clear contrasts were 
apparent in the regulations concerning the selection of supervisors. Host of 
those at State University were chosen as teaching assistants from eligible 
graduate students. Those at Metropolitan were chosen Jointly by the district 
and the university through a selection conmlttee from tenured and credentlaled 
district personnel who had already obtained a .naster's or other advanced 
degree. There are also differences in the student teaching responsibilities 
of supervisors at the two sites in the areas of* providing orientations to 
student teachers (State regulations were more detailed); the observation/ 
feedback procedures to be utilized (none are specified at Metropolitan); the 
evaluation of student teachers; and the liaison function which the supervisor 
was to serve (In one case supervisors were expected to assist In inservlce 
staff development, while in the other they were cautioned against trying to 
Improve the classroom teachers' performance). There was much greater apparent 
consistency across the two sites In the selection and responsibilities 
assigned to cooperating teachers. Here the major concern was clearly that of 
shared professionalism In the classroom, intended to proirote the student 
teachers' autonomous functioning; yet It was" somewhat disquieting to note the 
lack of operational definitions for iMny global terms or phrases (e.g., 
"accepts the student teacher* or "ability to relate to others"). Because of 
such minimal specificity, the informal processes which impact student teaching 
triads might be significant sources of Influence. 
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The fourth n»j or sectlDn of this report prssented findings (largely from 
Interview data) about the Informal organizational propertlts of universities, 
as they Impacted the preservlee clinical teacher education experience^ The 
areas of placement and grievances were addressed » together with Informl 
processes specifically related to university supervisors. Brleflys 
cooperating teachers at Lakevlew reported having volunteered for their role* 
but having been seleDted to fill It by their building principals^ Study 
participants from Lakevlew and State University Indicated also that a variety 
of strategies were utilized to achieve placemnt of student teachers, despite 
the published regulations which designate this as a responsibility of the 
Director of the Office of Student Field Experiences. The teachers In the 
Urban school district tended to report having been selected, for their role 
through the established formal channel s» although variations from this were 
reported. Consistent with the Metropolitan University publications , student 
teacher placement was described as being the university supervisors' 
responsibility. Also* participants at both sites Indicated that they would 
approach problems with the student teaching experience In a parallel fashion^ 
turning first to the supervisors and/or cooperating teachers for assistance. 

Those informal processes specifically related to university supervisors 
were varied, beginning with selection requirements and role orientation 
through to the support and reward systems associated with that Job« Briefly ^ 
supervisors at one site indicated that relatively mjndane considerations often 
determined their self-selection Into the role (e.g., time constraints or the 
need for extra incore), whereas those at the other site reportedly chose to 
become supervisors as a means of continuing their own professional growth and 
contributing to the profession. Supervisors* role orientation and perceptions 
of role responsibnities were varied and Interestingi generally they included 



more responsibilities than a reading of formal guidelines would Imply. Also, 
State university supervisors Indicated that they had little Influence upon 
establishing student teacher placements, whereas Metropolitan supervisors 
assumed difect responsibnity for placing student teachers In situations that 
would provide valuable learning experiences. The mismatch In student teacher 
expectations for observation, feedback, and conferencing, relative to 
supervisors' actual observation, feedback and conferencing were discussed. 
Attention was given also to the evaluation proness, and the problematic kinds 
of criteria which could be applied to student teachers. The supervisors' 
liaison function was reviewed, and some marked contrasts across sites were 
discussed. Finally, some site differences were observed when the reward and 
support systems available to supervisors were described. 

The last major section of the report presented findings about the 
inform^ organizational properties of the public schools In relation to the 
cooperating teachers. Among these were the selection of teachers Into the 
cooperating teacher role, their responsibilities In that role, and the 
attendant Infonnal reward and support systems. Specifically, most cooperating 
teachers indicated that their selection Into that role was at some variance 
with the formally stated process. Each role group Indicated that certain 
qualities were necessary for being an effective cooperating teacher, though 
there were variations In the number and kinds of qualities named. A site 
difference was observed when cooperating teachers were asked whether or not 
they had received training for their rolei however, about half of the teachers 
at either site agreed that no further training would really be useful to the 
conduct of that role. Variations In the formal versus Informal orientation to 
the role, as well as In perceptions of the role, were discussed. Last, the 
teachers' responsibilities to student teachers in the areas' of orientation. 



planning, ©bsarvati on and feedback, evaluation, and service as a liaison were 
reviewed. Host student teachers reported having received accurate Information 
from their cooperating teachers about these performance areas, although 
variation across triads continued to be the apparent norm* Also, both 
supervisors and student teachers Indicated that the cooperating teachers were 
a major source of support, while cooperating teachers reported relying upon 
the iupervlsors for support (Ipt*, the support between these two role groups 
was mutual). Last, the rewards available to cooperating teachers for serving 
In that role were apparently not financial, and a site difference occurred In 
which the Urban cooperating teachers were better able to draw rewards from 
their own sense of satisfaction than the Lakevlew copperating teachers. 

In conclusion, several Implications of these\ findings for student 
teaching, and for teacher education In general, were drawn. The Intention of 
so doing was to serve as a stlnwlus for program self-evaluation at teacher 
education Institutions, and as a basis for Improvement In the cooperative 
endeavors of public schools with teacher education Institutions to provide 
^worthwhile and effective preservlce clinical experiences for future teachers. 
The major Implication for educational researchers was perhaps Indirectly 
stated, but should have been apparent throughout the text. Educational^ 
research conducted In a vacuum— that Is to say, without consideration for both 
broad and specific contextual factors— may often be either difficult to 
Interpret or devoid of real meaning. In turn contributing to the difficulty 
that practitioners experience In attempting to apply results to Improvement of 
their work. It Is time for researchers to ©pen their eyes and their research 
designs to the ••messy" but particularly critical contextual factors that 
Impinge upon educational experiences i let this report serve as a major step to- 
that end. 
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Appandix A 

_ 

Background Information 



1. Name 



Hlspanle^ 



2. Stxi ^^TflPT t FctiI^ 3. Ag e 

4. Ethnicfty: Angl o Asia n Blaek^ 

other (specify) • 

5. Level you plan to teach (If presarvlce) or are now teaching (If Inservlce) 
PreschDol Elementary Junior Hlgh_ 

Senior High_ College Othe r ( Specif vl 

6. Number of years teaching experienc e 

7. Father's occupation 

8. Mother's occupatio n " 

9. Number of Brothers and Sisters 



10. Your order of birth lst__ 2nd__ 3rd__ 4th_ Sth_ Over Sth 

11. Describe the type. of comnijnity In which you lived duHftg most of your 

childhood: rural urban ^auburban Inner city small towi_ 

N|me the elementary school that you attended: ^ ' 



12. Indicate the socioeconomic status of the majority of the students. ' 

low middl e ■ upper 

1^. Indicate the approximate percentage of students in each ethnic group. 

Anglo Asian Blac k Hispanic Other,^ 

14. Indicate the size of the school. . 

Small (500 or less) Hedlum (S00-1500)_^ Large (Over ISOO) 

15. Indicate your general Impressloft of elementary schbol. 

Mostly favorable,^ Somewhat favofable Neutral • 

Somewhat unfavorable, Most unfavorable 
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Name the Junfor high you attandtdi 



(If mora than Qne» name the one you ittended longest) 
16« . Indicate the soclotcononilc status of the majority of the students. 

lo w middl e uppe r 

17, Indicate the approximate percentage of students In each ethnic group. 

Angl o Aslan^ BUc k Hispani c Othe r 

is. Indicate the size of the school. 

Small (500 or less)_ MedliOT (500-1500)^^^ ^ Large (over ISOO) 

19, Indicate your general Impression of Junior high school. 

Mostly favorable Somewhat favorable Neutral^ 

Somewhat unfavorabl e Host unfavorable 

Name the high school you attended: " 



(If more than one^ nwe the one you attended longest) 

20, Indicate the socioeconomic status of the majority of the students, 
low middle upper 

21. Indicate the approximate percentage of students In each ethnic groups 
^ toglo Asian Black Hispanic Other 

22, Indicate the size of the school. 

Small (500 or less )_ Medium (500-1500) .Large (over 1500)^ 

23, Indicate your general Impression of high school. 

Mostly favorable Sorawhat favorable Nuetral^ 

Somewhat unfavorable^ Host unfavorable^^ 

24. Indicate your approximate high school rank.^ 

Top 21 Top 10% Top 25« Top 501^ Bottom SOX 

25. Indicate the type of undergraduate college you attended, 
public private rellgleus^^ private nonrellgious^ 

26* Your undergraduate major; minor: 
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27. Indicite your general Impression of college. 

Mostly favorable_ Somewhat favorable Neutral 

Somewhat unfavorabl e Most unfavorabi t 

28. Indicate the number of graduate hours you have earned i 

29. Have you earned a graduate degree? Yes_ No 

If yes, what degree? 



Teaching experience ™- Describe your teaching situation during most of 

" your teaching career or student teaching experience* 

30* The size of the school in which you teach: 

' Small (to 500) Medium (500-1500)^ Large (over ISOO) 

31, The type of conmiunlty In which you teachi 

^"^sl^ urban_ suburba n Inner city small tow n 

32, The socioeconomic status of the majority of students you teach: 

lo w mediu m upper j\ : 

33, Indicate the approximate percentage of students In each ethnic group, 
AnglD__ Asian_ Black Hispanic Other 

34, How long have you been at your present school? 

0-^ yr%. 2>3yrs, 4^7 yrs, S-11 yrs, 12>1S yrs, 

over IS yrs._ * 

35, Have you held any other jobs besides teaching?^ts No 

What? (Ltst Jobs and how long you held them.) 
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3&« List the professlonil organizations to whieh you belong. 



\ 
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